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EDUCATION AND THE ECONOMIC 
DEPRESSION’ 


By Professor JOHN K. NORTON 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A RECENT newspaper report ascribes to 
Henry Ford the statement that business 
depressions are good for the country in 
that they constitute the only periods in 
which we do any thinking. It is my pur- 
pose this afternoon briefly to review cer- 
tain sectors of the current American scene 
and to think through with you their mean- 
ing for education. 

The school is a social institution. It 
does not work in a vacuum. It can be in- 
telligently planned and properly adminis- 
tered only when considered in relation to 
the society which it serves. 

The industrial revolution which began 
about a century ago and is still going on 
all about us is setting loose a train of 
forees which affect every phase of modern 
life. As a result of the application of 
scientific methods and the machine to pro- 
duction, the whole center of gravity of 
economies has been changed. 

Let us recall that through the ages of 
man’s upward struggle his principal aim 
has been to produce enough. The crying 
need of the eighteenth century in England 
was how to inerease productive efficiency 
to a degree that a sufficient supply of the 

1 Address delivered at Seventeenth Annual Con- 


ference of Superintendents of Schools of Massa- 
chusetts, Bridgewater, Mass. 


bare necessities of life might be produced. 
A principal purpose of Adam Smith’s 
fundamental inquiry into the nature and 
causes of the wealth of nations was to 
point the way to increased production so 
that a considerable proportion of the Brit- 
ish population might be lifted from a 
condition of serious deprivation. 

And now with the twentieth century less 
than a third gone, the age-long quest of the 
race has been rewarded. Man in the 
United States can not only produce enough 
to meet his basic material needs, but is 
able to do it in a fraction of the time 
which he is able to work each day. 

I recognize that there are many in the 
country to-day who are not getting all 
they need in the way of food, clothing, 
shelter and other basic commodities. But 
this is the result of a wasteful and un- 
planned economic system rather than basic 
inability to produce. The fact is that the 
farmers of the nation, even with their 
present inefficient methods, can grow and 
harvest more agricultural commodities 
than the nation can consume. Equally 
striking is the situation as it concerns 
manufacturing. One reliable economist 
has estimated that the manufacturing 
establishments of the nation even in the 
most prosperous years produce at but 72 
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per cent of capacity, and that in periods 
such as the one we are now in, the ratio of 
actual to possible production is little over 
50 per cent. Even more significant is the 
fact that most signs indicate that the reign 
of the machine has only just begun. 

Let me invite your attention to a few 
facts given in a recent publication, ‘‘Inse- 
curity in Industry,’’ The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Soctal 
Science, March, 1931, page 20. A tractor 
now plows eight acres of soil in the time 
required for a man with a horse to plow 
one acre. Since 1910 agricultural output 
has increased 28 per cent with a labor 
force reduced 6 per cent. In the building 
industry, a power shovel will dig and load 
as much soil as four hundred men used to 
One man used to turn out 450 bricks 
in a day. Now a brick machine turns out 
40,000 bricks in a day. In the boot and 
shoe industry, one shoe-making machine 
replaces from six to ten artisans. One 
cigar-making machine now turns out a 
quantity of cigars equivalent to the former 
production of fifteen men. Prior to 1910 
all glass tubes were made by skilled glass 
blowers. To-day a machine does the work 
of 600 such artisans. One man used to 
saw a hundred feet of lumber a day. 
Now, with the aid of machines, he can saw 
ten thousand feet of lumber in a single 
day. Steel companies can now produce 
three times as much pig iron as in 1904, 
with the same force of men. These are 
but a few of many examples which might 
be cited. In the twenty years from 1899 
to 1919 the production per wage earner 
increased 11 per cent. In the ten years 
1919 to 1929, production per worker in- 
creased 53 per cent. 

These things have all happened since 
the men in this room reached adulthood. 
Within three decades we have had changes 
which formerly were the work of cen- 


do. 


turies. 
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Thus far we have allowed the forces set 
into play by the machine to run riot. 
There has been but little effort to control 
these forces and to mitigate the severity 
with which they fall on the individual. 
If ‘‘canned’’ music throws thousands of 
musicians out of work, if the type-setter is 
first displaced by the linotype operator, 
who is in turn thrown out of employment 
by the invention of a still more advanced 
machine, we are perhaps sorry, but we 
leave it to the individual to take care of 
himself. 

The present economic depression is the 
normal outgrowth of such an unplanned 
economic system. Can one imagine a more 
irrational situation than the one in which 
we now find ourselves? Here is a nation 
abundantly supplied with the natural re- 
sources and raw materials necessary to 
production—land, coal, oil, water-power, 
iron, and all the rest. We are in an ex- 
tremely favorable position as to the imple- 
ments of production. No nation has gone 
so far in applying the machine to industry 
and agriculture. We possess an abundant 
supply of labor, anxious to work, and more 
intelligent than any other large body of 
workers in the world. Our 125,000,000 
people enjoy an annual income which in 
1929 approximated ninety billions of dol- 
lars, which is roughly equivalent to that of 
all the other inhabitants of the globe. 
Their tremendous purchasing power and 
general desire to maintain a high standard 
of living make the American people the 
customer market par ezcellence of the 
world. But what are we doing with this 
unparalleled situation? Hundreds of fac- 
tories are completely closed down, and 
thousands more running at a mere fraction 
of capacity. Thousands of farmers are 
unable to sell their products at a price suf- 
ficient to pay for their production. From 
five to six million workers are out of work, 
which means, if we consider their depen- 
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dents, that some twenty million persons in 
the United States are a prey to all the 
demoralizing influences which trail in the 
wake of unemployment. 

Abundantly supplied with the raw ma- 
terials and implements of production, 
amply provided with competent labor, in- 
habited by a population constituting the 
world’s greatest market, yet the nation 
continues in an economic impasse in which 
factory wheels do not turn, farms lie fal- 
low, the unemployed continue idle and 
want even for food, and the legitimate 
wants of many millions are but partly 
satisfied. 

Somebody has said that if the other 
planets are inhabited, there seems justifi- 
eation for believing that the earth is their 
lunatic asylum. The present situation in 
the United States flavors the remark with 
something more than humor. 

But here is where we get back to Henry 
Ford. Undoubtedly, the economic dilemma 
in which the United States now finds itself 
is inspiring much hard thinking. Leaders 
in all walks of life are predicting dire con- 
sequences to our civilization if the forces 
turned loose by the industrial revolution 
continue to run riot. Dean Donham, of the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion of Harvard University, opens his re- 
eent book, ‘‘Business Adrift,’’ with this 
statement: ‘‘The recurrence of depressions 
and unemployment emergencies of any- 
thing like the serious nature of our cur- 
rent problem must be prevented if capi- 
talistie civilization is to endure.”’ 

Although the remedies which are sug- 
gested for the future vary widely, all those 
which make a serious effort to go to the 
bottom of the difficulty agree that some 
form of social planning is essential if civ- 
ilization is to escape the fate of Franken- 
stein. Otherwise, the tremendous size, the 
great complexity and the increasingly 
rapid pace of civilization will outrun our 
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power to control the forces which have it 
within their power to destroy the very 
foundations of society. 

What does all this mean for the school 
and for those who are in positions of edu- 
eational leadership? One can not 
the literature dealing 


study 


with our great 


society without concluding that any effort 
toward social planning and economic regu- 


lation, adequate to control the forces 
which the machine age has turned loose, 
must lean heavily upon education, and 
upon a system of education which is far 
more extensive and dynamic than that now 
in operation. 

Some one has said that the population 
of a nation may be divided into three 
groups, first a small class which makes 
things happen, second a larger class which 
watches things happen, and third a much 
larger class which has no idea as to what is 
happening. The remainder of this address 
will urge that we as educational leaders 
should equip ourselves to take our places 
in the ranks of those who make things 
happen. 

If we, through education, are to play a 
major role in bringing about the economic 
adjustment and social planning which are 
essential if civilization is to avoid a eol- 
lapse, we must become students of the 
society which the school seeks to serve. If 
the school is to play a major role in the 
coming decades it must take its cue from 
contemporary civilization and build its 
program with the demands of practical life 
clearly in mind. What are some of the 
facts of contemporary life which call for 
educational responses ? 

The first fact of contemporary life to 
which your attention is invited is that the 
environment of children in their out-of- 
school hours is becoming progressively less 
educative. President Hoover recognized 
the problem clearly in his introductory 
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speech before the White House Conference 
when he said: 

have herded 
and cities 
We 
have created highly congested areas with a thou- 
transition 


half a 


human 


In the last 


20,000,000 


century we 


beings into towns 


where the whole setting is new to the race. 


sand changes resulting in the swift 
a rural and agrarian people to an urban, 
industrial Perhaps the widest range of 
difficulties with which we are dealing in the bet- 
termént of children grows out of this crowding 
Problems of sanitation and public 


Delinquency in- 


from 


nation. 


into cities. 
health loom in every direction. 
Overcrowding produces 
The child’s natural play 
His mind is stunted by 


creases with congestion. 
disease and contagion. 

place is taken from him. 
the lack of imaginative surroundings and lack of 


contact with the fields, streams, trees and birds. 


Let us consider some values which the 


typical farm child of a generation or two 


ago gained from his out-of-school environ- 
He gained a conerete, first-hand 
knowledge of He performed the 
chores with which the farm abounds. As 


ment. 
work. 


soon as he was old enough, he aided in such 
fundamental farm operations as sowing, 
hoeing and harvesting. When the horses 
needed shoeing he drove with his father to 
the blacksmith shop and saw the glowing 
iron fashioned at the forge and fitted to 
the horse’s foot. The milk bottle did not 
mark the limit of his knowledge as to the 
He did not have to go to 
He knew all about their 
habits, the connected with 
them from first-hand experience. Nearly 
every hour of the day brought him in- 
creased understanding of, and training 
for, life. He real work was 
done, and learned how to do it. 

Compare this situation with that of the 
child living in the congested city. There 
is much less in the typical urban commu- 
nity that children can do. The grocer 
brings the eggs, machines milk the cow, 
and the baker bakes and delivers the 
bread. Actual participation in the work 
of the city is prohibited by child labor 


source of milk. 
a Zoo to see a Gow. 


and chores 


knew how 
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laws; and it is difficult to observe what 
goes on even at second hand, for ‘‘keep 
out’’ is posted in large letters at the en- 
trance to the factory and shop. Often 
turned loose with nothing to do, children 
have to choose between play upon the 
crowded city street, association with the 
back alley hoodlum, or attendance at the 
cheap movie show. 

Here is a condition which offers a double 
opportunity to education, first for supply- 
ing the child with the raw material out of 
which to build an understanding of life, 
and second for protecting the child in his 
out-of-school hours from the negative edu- 
cational influences with which the city 
abounds. The modern school at its best 
has already made substantial progress in 
meeting the first need through its ex- 
panded and enriched curriculum. The 
second responsibility has not been faced as 
yet. We school people have been content 
to wash our hands of responsibility for 
what happens to the child, after three- 
fifteen on school days, on Saturdays and 
during the summer vacation. We have 
hoped that the home would meet the prob- 
lem, or that the Boy Scouts or some other 
agency might step into the breach. But 
existing social agencies are falling far 
short of offering the child the protection 
he needs in his non-school hours. 

Here is an example to illustrate our 
point. First comes the machine, then the 
congested city with its many pitfalls for 
children. Society, and particularly the 
school, fails to respond to the new factors 
which have come into child life. It is sat- 
isfied to continue to function essentially as 
it did in an agrarian civilization. Juve- 
nile delinquency, gangdom and crime are 
the result. And so we have one of the 
strongest influences for social deteriora- 
tion in modern day life, millions of chil- 
dren unprotected from the negative forces 
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which play upon them in our cities during 
much of their out-of-school time. 

Here is a problem which should have 
vigorous presentation during the coming 
decades as the nation seeks for a more in- 
telligent use of its tremendous economic 
power. Is it too much to hope that it will 
increasingly become the practice for 
superintendents of schools to take the lead 
in calling conferences of civie leaders to 
devise community plans for guarding the 
out-of-school time of children. “Around 
the table will sit representatives of the 
home, of the public playgrounds, of the 
church, of the Boy Seouts, and of every 
community agency capable of making a 
contribution to the protection and educa- 
tion of children. 

Out of these conferences will come a 
community plan, the aim of which will be 
to protect every child from negative, and 
to place him under positive, educational in- 
fluences, throughout the 365 days of the 
year. 

The creation of conditions in our cities 
in which all children may properly de- 
velop to normal adulthood is a social need 
of prime importance. If it is properly 
presented by the nation’s educational lead- 
ership it can not fail to receive recognition 
in the programs of social planning which 
must be evolved during the decades of the 
future. 

A second major feature of contemporary 
life calling for an educational response is 
the growing realization of the tremendous 
significance to later life of the early years 
of childhood. The White House Confer- 
ence has the following to say on this 
matter: 

The outstanding problem of this period (of 
life) is the establishing of basic habits of physi- 
cal care and of attitudes and adjustments toward 
objects and persons. Since the mental health of 
later years is built on the foundations of the early 


years, the widest possible recognition should be 
accorded to this important period. 
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In 1930 there were sixteen million chil- 
dren under six years of age in the United 
States. It is not necessary to swallow 
behavioristie psychology whole, or to exag- 
gerate the importance of the research 
which has been carried on in nursery 
schools in order to justify the statement 
that long before they enter school many of 
these children have proceeded a consider- 
able distance in developing personality 
traits of a highly unsocial nature. The 
employment of mothers, apartment house 
living, small families with the resulting 
relative isolation of many children, are 
destined to increase the significance of the 
problem. 

The schools have only begun to face this 
issue. A considerable proportion of com- 
munities have established kindergartens, 
which enrol children of four and five years 
of age. But we have hardly begun the 
more basic approach to the problem 
through a broadly conceived program of 
parental education which will not only 
seek to instruct mothers in the education of 
younger children, but offer them some re- 
lief each day from the incessant demands 
which the eare of young children involves. 

The future program to meet the educa- 
tional problems of children under six can 
not be predicted in all its details. Per- 
haps it will require the extension of the 
school at the pre-school level to include 
nursery classes. Perhaps it will involve 
the training of teachers of the early grades 
or the employment of visiting teachers, so 
that they may effectively counsel mothers 
of young children. But when it is worked 
out it will offer a plan whereby the school 
and the home may get together on the care 
of children from their earliest years to the 
end that they may develop healthy bodies 
as well as integrated personalities. 

Here is a problem which calls for educa- 
tional leadership of a high order. The 
facilities for further research on the de- 
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velopment of young children must be pro- 
vided, as well as the means whereby the 
findings of such study may be translated 
into appropriate educational facilities. 
This problem deserves important recogni- 
tion in any program of social planning 
looking to a better use of our tremendous 
resources in economic energy. Such recog- 
nition will be received only as we who are 
in school-work equip ourselves to interpret 
its significance to the public in general, 
and to those who are in positions of lead- 
ership in particular. 

As a third plank in the platform which 
educational leaders should propose in the 


coming era, I suggest a dynamic attack 


upon the problem of adult education. By 
adult education is not meant merel:; de- 
vices for patching up the educational 


deficiencies of mature illiterates, nor the 
coaching of immigrants for naturalization 
examinations, nor a few elementary aca- 
demic or vocational courses offered in an 
These may be essen- 
tial features of a modern educational pro- 
gram, but they do not go to the heart of 
the adult education program of the future. 

One of the writers in the recent Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science (March, 1931, p. 34), deal- 
ing with ‘‘Insecurity in Industry,’’ makes 
this statement : 


evening high school. 


The day will come when the training of youth 
will be recognized as the lesser half of the educa- 
tional processes the lesser 
In a civilization as 
processes 
centered upon the young can be esteemed to be 
educationally sufficient. 


obligation, and its 


demand upon the educator. 


instinct with change as is ours, no 


This conclusion is supported by a whole 
First, let me re- 
fer to Thorndike’s researches indicating 
that the typical person does not reach the 
point of greatest efficiency as it concerns 
ability to learn, until several years after 
he ordinarily leaves school, and that his 
ability to learn continues at a relatively 


series of considerations. 
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high level for thirty years and more after 
this time. The old aphorism—an old dog 
can not learn new tricks—has little appli- 
eability so far as man is concerned. This, 
combined with the additional fact that the 
mature person brings a background of ex- 
perience to the learning situation, places 
him well above the child as to ability to 
profit from study. 

Even more impelling is the fact that 
growing numbers of our people have got 
to keep on learning if they are to survive. 
So long as the supply of knowledge was 
limited, and relatively static in character, 
we could afford to treat Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher’s question, ‘‘Why Stop Learning?”’ 
with indifference. 

Rapid extension of knowledge is taking 
place in every field of life as a result of 
scientific inquiry. The knowledge which is 
applicable to everyday life is not only in- 
creasing in extent, but is also continually 
changing. Witness, in the field of diet, the 
rise of the lowly calves’ liver from the 
status of dog meat to that of a delicacy in 
the menu of men, selling at ninety cents a 
pound. And when we come to the occupa- 
tional field, adult learning is increasingly 
a condition for survival. Imagine the 
physician who leaves the medical school at 
thirty and continues to practice, but not 
to learn, until he is sixty. Consider the 
wagon maker and the cobbler. They have 
had to ‘‘learn or perish.’? The whole 
tempo of life has been tremendously 
stepped up. But even more significant is 
the fact, as one writer has recently phrased 
it, that ‘‘the changes of the past twenty- 
five years will look like stagnation in the 
perspective of twenty-five years hence.’’ 

Means of communication once changed 
only in centuries; now they are remade in 
lifetimes. Grandfather, father and son 
once worked at occupations which changed 
little if at all during many generations. 
Now an occupation may be obliterated or 
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totally remade in half a lifetime. No man 
can be sure that he will not wake in the 
morning to read of some epoch-making in- 
vention, or combination of inventions, 
which will make it necessary eventually to 
start all over again so far as his means of 
livelihood are concerned, whether he be 
accountant, musician, linotype operator or 
teacher. 

A whole series of signs points in the 
same direction and agrees in indicating 
that increasingly in the future education 
throughout life will be necessary if men 
are to adjust successfully to the rapid 
changes of the modern world. 

We live in an age when no mere exten- 
sion or refinement of educational facilities 
for youth ean be adequate for a lifetime. 
Schools for the young should be made as 
effective as possible, to be sure, but the 
great need is for a vertical, rather than 
merely a horizontal, extension of the pro- 
visions for education. 

Is society going to recognize these con- 
ditions and set up means whereby the evils 
resulting from technological unemploy- 
ment, and other phenomena of the machine 
age, may be mitigated? To what extent 
will the social planning of the future in- 
clude adequate provision for the con- 
tinued education and reeducation of prac- 
tically all adults? The answers to these 
questions will depend principally upon the 
leadership exercised by those of us who 
occupy positions of responsibility in the 
field of education. To the extent that we 
increasingly become students of the com- 
plicated scene in which modern life is ear- 
ried on, to the extent that we take our 
places beside leaders in other walks of life 
in developing economic controls and social 
plans adequate to the solution of the prob- 
lems which the machine age has created, 
the school may be expected to play a major 
and an inereasingly important social réle 
in the future. When H. G. Wells stated 
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that the present age is a ‘‘race between 
education and catastrophe’’ he had in 
mind the problems with which we have 
been dealing this afternoon. Any social 
program seeking to meet the problems of 
the machine age which does not inelude 
education as its keystone is destined to 
eventual failure. It may be true that edu- 
eation alone can not solve the problems of 
modern life, but it is equally true that it 
is one of the essential ingredients which 
must enter into their solution. 

Before closing, it is appropriate to indi- 
eate some recognition of the immediate 
and practical problems with which the 
typical superintendent of schools must 
struggle whether times be good or bad. 
Every suggestion that the school shall do 
more carries with it the accompanying ex- 
pectation that more money is to be ex- 
pended for education. Under present 
conditions, with the bulk of school support 
coming from a property tax, levied in the 
locality, it will be extremely difficult to 
secure the money necessary for an ex- 
panded educational program. Yet basi- 
cally we have resources sufficient to finance 
a far more extensive educational system 
than that now in operation. By increas- 
ing the size of the political units responsi- 
ble for the financing of education, and by 
broadening the base upon which school 
taxation rests, it should be possible even- 
tually to secure sufficient support so that 
the types of educational service demanded 
by the modern era may be supplied. 

Equal in significance to these considera- 
tions is the fact that in the long run it is 
in the communities which are spending the 
most money for education that it is easiest 
to get still more financial support. When 
we offer a modern school program, one 
which the people of a. community feel is 
accomplishing something vital for their 
children and for the community as a 
whole, they are far more likely to approve 




















an increased educational bill than when a 
different feeling exists. 

From this fact we may draw a lesson as 
we think through the current period of 
To the extent that 
we are able to offer an educational pro- 


business depression. 


gram in the coming decades, which seems 
to promise a substantial contribution to 
the solution of the problems created by the 
machine age, we may expect education to 
If we fail in 
this duty, many of these problems will go 


receive adequate support. 


unsolved, or at best, will be but imper- 


fectly solved. In this respect, we, as edu- 


‘*Wuat do college students think about 
and talk about?’’ This query was ad- 
dressed recently to an undergraduate in 
universities. A further 
the matter more pre- 
cisely, ‘‘Do they spend much time over 
athletics—talking about the football team, 


one of our large 


question pointed 


9)? 


for instance ? 

Rather startling to one of an older col- 
lege generation, was the reply, ‘‘No, you 
don’t hear so much about athletics now-a- 
days; students have too many other inter- 
esting things to talk about.’’ 

Behind that reply, which the writer is 
convinced might be duplicated in any 
number of colleges and universities, lies 
more than may first appear. If its impli- 
cations are at all representative, and there 
is reason to believe that they are, we find 
ourselves almost unaware in the midst of 
a revolution in college thought. New in- 
terests are emerging—new patterns in the 
tapestry of college life, and in this present- 


1This article was written and submitted for 


publication prior to the appearance of the sup- 
plementary report on athletics of the Carnegie 
Foundation. 
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cators, bear a heavy responsibility. If we 
are content merely to confine ourselves to 
the relatively routine tasks of running 
schools as they are, important though this 
may be, catastrophe rather than education 
may win the race. If, on the other hand, 
we become students of this complicated 
age, and dare to develop the new types of 
educational service which practical life is 
already insistently demanding, we can ex- 
pect to play a major roéle in the economic 
and social planning which is essential if 
we are to make the machine the slave 
rather than the master of man. 






day scheme athletics represent only one 
motive in the design. More and more, 
thoughtful athletes are acknowledging that 
glory yields a doubtful recompense for 
hard work and loss of time. Students who 
sacrifice a place on the team for a Phi Beta 
Kappa record or for an honors course are 
no longer rare; neither are they misunder- 
stood and scorned by their fellows as 
would once have been the ease. 

Such an attitude and such motives 
would have been unthinkable a few years 
ago. Sentiment and pressure, to say noth- 
ing of alumni enthusiasm, all ran the other 
way. The problems of intercollegiate 
athletics, the merits of the team, or of some 
player, were the topics which absorbed 
undergraduate life and thought and col- 
ored every discussion wherever a group of 
undergraduates assembled. 

To-day we are facing a significant les- 
sening in undergraduate support of inter- 
collegiate athletics, even though, as far as 
it concerns football, this decline may be 
thought of as a definite cooling of white 
hot interest rather than any actual de- 
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erease in attendance during the football 
season. While the realization of this 
change in temper has come suddenly, the 
forces behind it have been developing for 
some time. It is all a part of the more 
realistie questioning attitude of the mod- 
ern student who refuses to be carried away 
by a victory or unduly oppressed by a lost 
championship. Philosophical and some- 
what detached, the modern college man 
becomes an enigma to the bewildered ‘‘old 
erad.’’ He goes to the games, it is true; 
he sits in the cheering section and responds 
perfunctorily to the antics of the cheer 
leader, or else he grouches over the seats 
assigned him and in that respect antici- 
pates his future status as an alumnus. 
But, after all, the game for him is only a 
spectacle; his withers are unwrung. It has 
been as interesting, perhaps, as a good 
movie. But whatever the outcome he re- 
turns in an equable spirit to a leisurely 
dinner, winding up a pleasant day, per- 
haps, with a Saturday night dance or a 
week-end trip. 

Needless to say, this attitude is not al- 
ways and everywhere the rule. Sporadic 
bursts of the old Adam still arise oceasion- 
ally, even in those institutions most in- 
fected with this newer sophistication; 
moreover, the virus has not spread equally 
over the country, for the old spirit still 
seems to flourish undiminished in the 
South and the West, with the Mississippi 
and the Ohio rivers serving as frontiers. 
But that there has been a geographical 
shift in the centers of football enthusiasm 
will be acknowledged by any newspaper 
reader who even glances at the sporting 
The old ‘‘headliners’’ in football 
are passing; a new and farther flung series 
of leaders in the world of college sports is 
emerging, while the forces in the eastern 
colleges that set the waves of enthusiasm 
in motion some forty years ago are dying 
down. 


page. 
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College athletics, however, even with all 
the overemphasis they have received, have 
had a beneficial as well as a detrimental 
aspect. The tally is not all on the debit 
side. Not only have intercollegiate sports 


brought the students of different institu- 
tions into healthy fellowship, but they 
have provided outlets for undergraduate 
energies which might have been dissipated 


in less harmless channels; they have 
forged a bond between the youth and the 
man, and have served to carry the play 
spirit over into adult life. The cult of 
athletics, too, has stressed the importance 
of physical fitness, an emphasis we are 
beginning to incorporate in our educa- 
tional programs. In a recent discussion of 
‘‘The Education of the Whole Man,”’ 
Principal L. P. Jacks, of Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, emphasizes the ‘‘coeducation 
of mind and body,’’ suggesting that a 
truth known by the Greeks was lost sight 
of when their culture died out. 

Finally, a very tangible benefit has come 
to our educational institutions through the 
impressive additions to physical plants 
which this athletic cult has brought—the 
playing fields, the gymnasiums and sta- 
diums which rise in the academic land- 
seape. Their development on so grandiose 
a scale would have been inconceivable save 
as a consequence of the rise of intercol- 
legiate sports, particularly football. 
Whether the impulse continues to grow, or 
a period of decreasing interest on the part 
of the public supervenes, this equipment 
survives, to be used in the development of 
the new and different programs stressing 
physical health and intramural sports, 
which are claiming more and more the real 
energies of the student. 

While the present commercialization of 
intercollegiate athletics, and the nation- 
wide emphasis accompanying it, was incon- 
ceivable in 1890 when football was first 
becoming popular, the seeds of the expan- 
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sion to come even then were sending forth 
their shoots. This was revealed in 2 grow- 
ing concern in college athletics on the part 
of the alumni. Later came a growth of 
newspaper publicity which in turn led to 
an intense interest on the part of the gen- 
eral public, with the enormous attendance 
we have been witnessing at the more criti- 
cal games as an inevitable result. 
Meanwhile, great business and coaching 
staffs were called into existence, and in this 
expansion the fact that football and other 
forms of college sports were after all pri- 
marily a student activity came to be almost 
completely overlooked. Million-dollar 
structures to accommodate the throngs, 
composed not alone of students and alumni 
but also the general public, marked a later 


stage. And now, we have as a final step, 


a growing indifference on the part of the 


student. Perhaps this critical attitude 
may be in part a case of autre temps, 
autres moéurs, but even more, it may well 
be the logical result of the elimination of 
the student from any share, even remote, 
in the control and direction of these games. 
Ultimately a similar falling off in alumni 
enthusiasm is almost inevitable, save pos- 
sibly for those reared in the tradition of 
twenty years ago. 

Thus a progressive evolution over what 
we may assume to be a half century of 
athletic big-business is bringing us to a 
place where the public, stimulated by the 
sporting pages, will prove at the end to be 
the only factor retaining the primitive 
absorption in the spectacular elements of 
college sport. Football will become just 
one of the manifestations of a many sided 
program in intercollegiate sport, which in 
time will relate itself more definitely to a 
well-rounded academic development. 

Are we not already witnessing a shift 
from college to public in the proprietary 
attitude expressed by the press in their 
growing insistence that a share of football 
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receipts be devoted to charity? To ask 
our institutions of higher education, as a 
matter of right, to provide a Roman holi- 
day in the guise of charity, as has been 
demanded of some state institutions at 
least, is a commentary on the distance we 
have traveled from the normal and legiti- 
mate in college athletics. This attitude on 
the part of the public is a real evidence 
that we are reaching, or have already 
reached, a final phase. The time is coming 
when our colleges and universities, in self 
defense, must refuse to encourage and 
maintain college sport for the benefit of 
the world at large, particularly if the 
sharp edge of college enthusiasm be dulled. 
When that time comes we shall return to 
a period of simpler things, of intercol- 
legiate athletics that express honestly the 
play spirit which represents one side of 
American college life. 

Hardly evident as yet, a lessened gradu- 
ate enthusiasm must be the eventual con- 
sequence of this present student attitude. 
The time may well come when we shall 
look back upon the present intense inter- 
collegiate rivalries in football with much 
the same sentimental tenderness we cherish 
for those picturesque extravagances of the 
gay 90’s and the years immediately suc- 
ceeding. Intercollegiate football will con- 
tinue, most of us would hate to think of 
its abandonment, but its present all-ab- 
sorbing manifestations will become history. 
An extravagant picture? Perhaps. But 
there are signs which seem to justify its 
projection. 

Right here some cynic may ask, ‘‘If the 
college student no longer centers his life 
and thought in the team, what is there for 
him in college life?’’ In theory the an- 
swer is easy to those of us familiar with 
the main springs of student thought; 
others may find the answer not so simple. 
Nevertheless a growing conviction seems to 
emerge that a greater respect on the part 
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of the student for his college work, his 
studies and his teachers is developing. 

College spirit is indestructible; it will 
survive despite the saddened convictions of 
some alumni, though it may be that it is 
to be interpreted in new terms, which will 
express, in part at least, the present efforts 
of our colleges and universities to bring 
about a more reasonable correlation of cur- 
ricula, a more careful selection of students. 
Admittedly our educational institutions 
are beginning to ask more of their students 
and this attitude is already reflected out- 
side the classroom as well as in it. The 
average college man may not be acquiring 
better grades or lead a more industrious 
life. Such diversions as ‘‘dates,’’ dances 
and movies, to say nothing of automobiles 
and week-end trips, may seem to negative 
any serious conception of a college career ; 
but the student of student life recognizes 
that these are only obvious manifestations 
of youthful spirits. They rise like white 
patterns on the wave that runs strong with 
the impulse of an underlying current. 

Just now, it must be acknowledged, the 
average alumnus, which by interpretation 
means the one most vocal in the stadium 
and at alumni gatherings, is still apt to 
reveal the over-athletic emphasis of his 
own undergraduate days. But the alum- 
nus of to-morrow will almost certainly turn 
from his present preoccupation in college 
sports to affairs which relate themselves 
more properly to a better rounded out 
academic program. Interests and fash- 
ions of thought change in the college world 
as in society at large, and in this respect, 
at least, we seem to glimpse the portents 
of a new period, in which a different group 
of motives and ways of thinking will in- 
form both undergraduate and graduate 
attitudes and relations. 

While this conception of a_ certain 
periodicity has reference here only to one 
phase of the relations between the institu- 
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tion and the alumni, careful study will 
reveal other and broader tendencies in 
university development which parallel this 
movement. Certainly there has been a 
reorientation in undergraduate programs, 
marked particularly by the emphasis on 
scientific studies, which roughly falls 
within the same limits. Moreover, a re- 
cent discussion of the relationship of the 
American college president to the alumni’ 
divides the development of American uni- 
versities into three periods—an unorgan- 
ized alumni period, before 1821; a period 
of early organization, from 1821 to 1893; 
and a late organized alumni period, in 
which most of the alumni activities with 
which we are familiar developed, extend- 
ing from 1893 to 1928. It is significant 
that this writer suggests for the future a 
program of instruction of undergraduates 
in the rights and duties of alumni. He 
feels that the college president’s réle as far 
as the alumni are concerned, is ‘‘less finan- 
cial prodding and more educational stimu- 
lation.”” One thing is sure, in more 
academic fields than that of alumni rela- 
tions, our whole university life seems to be 
entering upon a new phase. 

Within the last few years an expanding 
vision of educational possibilities, lying in 
a greater college and university body com- 
posed of the students, faculty and the 
alumni, has been developing. In these 
latest years alumni organizations, origi- 
nally developed on a basis of traditional 
loyalties and social interests, are almost 
without exception seeking a more funda- 
mental and reasoned justification for their 
existence. Opportunities are being sought 
for constructive and thoughtful support 
through alumni cooperation wherever and 
whenever it can be provided. We now see 
the alumni, not only as an educational 
1W. S. Stover, ‘‘Alumni Stimulation by the 


American College President,’’ Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1930. 
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end-product, with the degree of their suc- 
cess a check-up of the effectiveness of the 
process, but also we discern great reserves 
of moral, spiritual and financial support 
within the body of graduates, forces which 
may mean everything, not only to the in- 
dividual institution, but to the progress of 
higher education. 

It is not then entirely surprising that a 
the 


alumni relationship should be emerging. 


more constructive conception of 
If college students are coming to assume a 


more critical and questioning spirit in the 


various phases of undergraduate life and 


studies, more whole- 
heartedly the educational function of col- 
lege and there indications 
that the alumni, too, are endeavoring to 
the educational advances in 
their institutions. Moreover, the colleges 
themselves are beginning to feel more free 


possibly viewing 


teacher, are 


march with 


to ask for alumni support. 

An analysis of the activities of almost 
any alumni organization, the trend of the 
leading articles in almost any alumni pub- 
lication, will show this is true. One result 
has been an expansion of the conception of 
adult education. Originally conceived in 
terms of the educationally underprivi- 
leged, the idea of education for adults is 
found to be valid in the college world as 
Here, however, it become 
‘‘alumni eduecation’’ or ‘‘continuing edu- 
eation,’’ a force designed to carry the 
educational effort of undergraduate years 
over into the post-college period. The 
vision underlying the familiar commence- 
ment platitude, that graduation is not the 
end but only the beginning of a lifetime 
of education, is thus becoming interpreted 
in practical and constructive terms. 

It is only very recently, however, that a 
number of American colleges and univer- 
sities have begun to work out on a small 
seale, by what might be called a trial and 
error process, practical methods for main- 


well. has 
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taining an intellectual contact with those 
who were once their students. It must be 
acknowledged that the going is sometimes 
difficult, since educational theory as well 
as practice, up to the last few years, has 
failed to recognize any opportunity or 
obligation in this direction; the students, 
undergraduate and graduate, have filled 
the whole academic horizon. Nevertheless 
a recent investigation has shown that of 
one hundred and forty-one institutions 
that answered a request for information on 
this point, seventy-six have undertaken 
efforts designed to keep the graduates in 
intellectual contact with the institution, 
while eighteen others reported definite 
plans under consideration by faculty and 
alumni committees. 

We are thus beginning to look at the 
various phenomena of contemporary life 
through wider lenses, and we seem to find 
indications that measures looking toward 
continuing education will not be without 
positive result. The widening circulation 
of newspapers and journals dealing with 
accurate, even though popular, informa- 
tion in fields of literature, science and 
public affairs, may be taken as one indica- 
tion of a developing cultural maturity. 
Where a few years ago no self-respecting 
newspaper would have opened its columns 
to a scientific discussion, save when pre- 
sented in the most sensational guise, we 
now find everywhere scientific and educa- 
tional information accurately presented 
with several national agencies developed 
for the dissemination of just this type of 
news, material that is eagerly awaited by 
the newspaper editor. Publishers’ cata- 
logues can also be taken as an index; for 
books on history, biology, popular science 
and belies-lettres are more conspicuous in 
book lists and windows than are contem- 
porary novels—even the ubiquitous detec- 
tive story, for which most of us, including 
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various presidents of the United States, 
acknowledge an unashamed fondness. 
The lists of ‘‘best sellers’? bear further 
witness. The part the colleges have 
played in this changing emphasis toward 
the more substantial can not be, of course, 
precisely defined, but their influence has 
undoubtedly been considerable. 

Every sign, therefore, seems to point to 
a new and stimulating era in which our 
colleges and universities may achieve a 
more effective participation in contem- 
porary life and affairs through improved 
personal relationships and educational con- 
tacts with the students actually in resi- 
dence, as well as through the widening 
impact of an intellectual fellowship be- 
yond the college years. That loyalty to 
one’s own institution, so characteristic of 
college life in America, is not a thing of 
the past. But the channels through which 
it flows seem to be shifting. 

May it not be that the impulse toward 
a distinetly educational alumni interest 
will come to play a more conspicuous role 
in the future? One hesitates to become 
either dogmatic or too optimistic, but the 
indisputable evidence of graduate sym- 
pathy for projects which look in this 
direction affords some justification for the 
idea. 

It may also be suggested that if there is 
a certain periodicity revealed in the rise 
and threatening decline of athletics as the 
focus of student and alumni attention, the 
same wave motion will be evident in the 
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future. The era from which we seem to 
be emerging has been marked by what 
may be considered as, in fact, an immense 
publicity program for college sports which 
has spread from students to alumni and 
thence to the newspaper-reading legions. 
Although this propaganda can not be said 
to have been subsidized, or even to have 
had behind it a marked directive agency, 
the results have been the same as if some 
such force were in existence. A flood of 
popular interest has carried us along, and 
up to very recent years such efforts as have 
been made to stem the tide have been 
ineffective. 

But the effects of this nation-wide em- 
phasis give rise to a fair question: Were 
one tenth of the effort which has done so 
much to build up our present athletic sys- 
tem directed toward continuing, into the 
lives of college graduates, the educational, 
spiritual and cultural contacts and inspi- 
rations of college days, might we not at 
least determine the fundamental character 
of the new era we are anticipating? The 
more thoughtful attitude of the present- 
day student, the effort on the part of 
alumni organizations to find a basis of real 
cooperation in educational programs, and 
a growing sensitiveness on the part of the 
American public, whether college bred or 
not, to literature, science and art, in forms 
which go a little deeper than the ephem- 
eral, all seem to suggest the possibility of 
a broader and truer basis for the coming 
relationship between college and graduate. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY 

The London Times, in reporting on the 
progress and the plans for rebuilding the Brit- 
ish Museum Library, states that the first strue- 
tural stage has now been completed, the two 
supplementary rooms to the west of the new 
North Library having been converted into four- 
story galleries ready for the reception of book- 


stacks. The plans for the complete reconstruc- 
tion of the old Iron Library of the museum 
involve the treatment of each quadrant sepa- 
rately, but it has been necessary to find accom- 
modation for the books from the first quadrant 
to be attacked. 

The supplementary rooms, saloons 32 feet 
high built a century ago, offered a site ready 
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for conversion, since they were until last year 
merely lined with stationary bookeases. The 
books from these shelves were removed last year 
to temporary wooden cases in passageways, and 
the structure of the rooms 
strengthened and fireproofed to allow of the 
insertion of three new floors of steel filler-joists 
These 


supplementary 


and concrete at intervals of eight feet. 
floors have now been completed, and the seven 
windows lengthened from 15 to 31 feet so as to 
light each story satisfactorily. 

Beneath each of the new floors, and beneath 
the newly reconstructed floor of the second and 
third Egyptian rooms (“Mummy Rooms”) 
above, rails running the length of the galleries 
have been placed, which will in the next few 
months be fitted with hanging steel book-stacks 
upon runners. Each book-stack will be 
equipped with six to eight adjustable steel 
shelves, and since no shelf will be higher than 
about seven feet from the floor immediately be- 
neath, every book will be accessible to an at- 
tendant of average height without the necessity 
of a ladder. Movable steel book-stacks have 
been installed for some years in the old Iron 
Library, but these have been moved forward 
transversely, while in the new rooms the book- 
stacks are designed, on a system more economi- 
eal of space, to slide lengthwise along their 
rails. The supplementary rooms are 36 feet 
wide, and their length is, respectively, 62 feet 
and 55 feet. The four floors will allow of the 
reception of 1,100 book-stacks, and a beginning 
will be made in the installation of these and the 
removal of books from the northwest quadrant 
of the Iron Library in September. The floors 
have been connected by a steel and concrete 
stairease, and an electric lift will carry books 
and attendants from floor to floor, while upon 
the ground level room has been found to pro- 
vide a new study for a deputy-keeper. Panel 
radiators have been placed in the reveals of the 
windows, and the windows themselves have been 
glazed with plate-glass divided by small squares 
of wire, so as to avoid the risk of large frag- 
ments falling inwards in case of fire. 

It is hoped that the book-stacks will all be 
installed and the northwest quadrant of the 
Iron Library emptied of its books by the end 
of January. The area of the Iron Library is 
to be extended by the absorption of the ecar- 
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riage-way on the western side, and new walls 
built, which will contain four stories instead of 
the present three, and will be strong enough to 
carry two more stories in the future. All the 
work so far completed has been done without 
removing books even temporarily beyond the 
call of the reading room, or of the staff engaged 
on the compilation of the new British Museum 
catalogue, and it is intended that the shifting 
of books from the old buildings to those recon- 
structed shall continue without interrupting the 
service of the museum. 


TEACHERS OF PORTO RICO ATTEND- 
ING SUMMER SCHOOLS 

Forty per cent. of the 4,500 active school 

teachers of Porto Rico are attending school this 

summer, according to Dean J. J. Osuna, of the 

College of Education of the University of Porto 

Rico. As reported in the New York Times, 


these teachers and others are to be found in the 
summer schools of the university, the Centre 
High School, San Juan, and at similar schoc 
at Caguas, Ponce and Mayaguez. 

Latest reports on enrolments at these vario 


schools show more than 2,600 in attendanc 
At the university at Rio Piedras there are mo~ 
than 1,200 students—fully 1,000 of them teac 
ers in the island publie schools—while at the 
Central High School there are 900. The Caguas 
Summer School has 200, and Ponce and May 
guez each have 150. At Rio Piedras the sch 
is under the direction of the university. Else- 
where the courses are being directed by the ex- 
tension service of the Department of Education. 

Both at the university and at the Central 
High School enrolments were greater than ex- 
pected and at the last moment additional teach- 
ers were employed for the summer term. 

In part, at least, the record attendance at ‘» 
summer sessions this year is attributed t« 
fact that teaching requirements are more 
acting.than formerly and there is a desire on 
the part of teachers now employed in the pub- 
lie schools to come up to the newly-established 
professional requirements, while those who ¢ 
not yet qualified for teaching certificates —.ust 
meet the new standards before they may seek 
appointment. 

Not all the summer students at the university 
are school teachers. There are a good many 
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who are either trying to get ahead with their 
college work or else are trying to make up past 
deficiencies. All those in attendance, however, 
are students of college grade. 

English and Spanish classes have the largest 
enrolments. What might be called professional 
subjects for the teacher-student group also are 
in great demand, including introductory educa- 
tional and vocational education courses. 


THE POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL 
SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL AND 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

In accordance with the agreement between 
the New York Post-Graduate Medical School 
and Hospital and Columbia University, effective 
on July 1, by which the former became the 
Post-Graduate School of Medicine of Columbia, 
an administrative board of post-graduate 
studies in medicine has been established on 
which will be represented members of the gov- 
arning body of the university, the undergradu- 
ite medical school and the post-graduate school 

* medicine. 

Under the terms of the affiliation, this board 

ill have general oversight and control of all 
.,ost-graduate instruction in medicine offered by 
he university, whether at the Medical Center, 
.@ Post-Graduate Medical School or elsewhere 
in the city, and is constituted as follows: Dean 
Willard C. Rappleye, chairman, Dr. Linsly R. 

illiams, Dean Howard Lee McBain, Director 
ames C. Egbert, Dr. Walter W. Palmer, Dr. 
James W. Jobling, Dr. Frederick Tilney, Dr. 
Arthur F. Chace, Dr. Herman O. Mosenthal, 
Dr. Howard F. Shattuck, Dr. Edward H. 
Hume, Dr. Harry S. Dunning, Dr. Lewis F. 
Frissell and Mr. Frank D. Fackenthal. 

Dr. Edward H. Hume has been appointed di- 
rector and Dr. Alan R. Anderson associate 

tor of the New York Post-Graduate Medi- 

School. 

“his incorporation of the New York Post- 
Graduate Medical School into the teaching sys- 
tem of Columbia University as its post-graduate 

‘ool of medicine, distinct from the under- 
& duate school, carries into fruition, after 
some forty-nine years, the ambition of the seven 
founders of the Post-Graduate who resigned 
from the faculty of the New York University 
upon the refusal of the trustees to grant them 
a separate building for post-graduate instruc- 
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tion and, early in the year 1882, organized the 
present New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital. 

Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa, first president of 
the institution he helped to found, in his in- 
augural address in November, 1882, pointed out 
that while temporarily undertaken in an inde- 
pendent institution, this type of medical edu- 
cation rightly belonged with other forms of 
professional instruction within a university, 
and closed with the forecast, “the time will 
come when this institution will be included 
within a great university.” 


SURVEY OF TEACHER-TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 

THE Office of Education in its biennial sur- 
vey of teacher-training institutions shows that 
the total receipts of all the teacher-preparing 
institutions in the United States more than 
doubled during the decade. The income from 
states, cities and counties advanced from $19,- 
670,253 in 1919-20 to $43,240,309 in 1927-28, 
a gain of $23,570,056, while the receipts from 
all sources increased from $31,395,389 to $70,- 
016,988, the gain being $38,621,599, or 120 per 
cent. The average receipts per individual in- 
stitution were $91,532 for 1919-20, as compared 
with $229,564 for 1927-28. 

The difference in amount of receipts in the 
ease of single institutions is very great, rang- 
ing in 1930-31 from surprisingly low sums to 
as high as $904,000, the total operation and 
maintenance income of the school at Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. The next largest incomes for oper- 
ation and maintenance are reported by Western 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
with $901,400, and State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan, with $874,155. 

Expenditures for construction of new build- 
ings and other capital outlay have increased 
steadily during the decade. The largest amount 
expended by any individual school for capital 
outlay was $176,675 in 1919-20. More than a 
score of teachers colleges expended amounts in 
excess of this sum in 1930-31 when there were 
at least three institutions that reported expen- 
ditures of more than $40,000 for permanent 
improvements. 

The chief source of income of state teacher- 
preparing institutions is from public taxation. 
More than three fourths of the income of typi- 
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tion and, early in the year 1882, organized the 
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college work or else are trying to make up past resent New York Post-Graduate Medical 
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games C. Egbert, Dr. Walter W. Palmer, Dr. 
James W. Jobling, Dr. Frederick Tilney, Dr. 
Arthur F. Chace, Dr. Herman O. Mosenthal, 
Dr. Howard F. Shattuck, Dr. Edward H. 
Hume, Dr. Harry S. Dunning, Dr. Lewis F. 
Frissell and Mr. Frank D. Fackenthal. 

Dr. Edward H. Hume has been appointed di- 
rector and Dr. Alan R. Anderson associate 

tor of the New York Post-Graduate Medi- 

School. 

“his incorporation of the New York Post- 
Graduate Medical School into the teaching sys- 
tem of Columbia University as its post-graduate 

ol of medicine, distinct from the under- 
&§ uate school, carries into fruition, after 
some forty-nine years, the ambition of the seven 
founders of the Post-Graduate who resigned 
from the faculty of the New York University 


upon the refusal of the trustees to grant them 
a separate building for post-graduate instruc- 
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, _.-prisingly low sums to 
as high as $904,000, the total operation and 
maintenance income of the school at Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. The next largest incomes for oper- 
ation and maintenance are reported by Western 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
with $901,400, and State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan, with $874,155. 

Expenditures for construction of new build- 
ings and other capital outlay have increased 
steadily during the decade. The largest amount 
expended by any individual school for capital 
outlay was $176,675 in 1919-20. More than a 
seore of teachers colleges expended amounts in 
excess of this sum in 1930-31 when there were 
at least three institutions that reported expen- 
ditures of more than $40,000 for permanent 
improvements. 

The chief source of income of state teacher- 
preparing institutions is from public taxation. 
More than three fourths of the income of typi- 
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for conversion, since they were until last year 
merely lined with stationary bookeases. The 
books from these shelves were removed last year 
to temporary wooden cases in passageways, and 
the structure of the supplementary rooms 
strengthened and fireproofed to allow of the 
insertion of three new floors of steel filler-joists 
and concrete at intervals of eight feet. These 
floors have now been completed, and the seven 
windows lengthened from 15 to 31 feet so as to 
light each story satisfactorily. 

Beneath each of the new floors, and beneath 
the newly reconstructed floor of the second and 
third Egyptian rooms (“Mummy Rooms’) 
above, rails running the length of the galleries 
have been placed, which will in the next few 
months be fitted with hanging steel book-stacks 
upon runners. Each _ book-stack will be 
equipped with six to eight adjustable steel 
shelves, and since no shelf will be higher than 
about seven feet from the floor immediately be- 
neath, every book will be accessible to an at- 
tendant of average height without the necessity 
of a ladder. Movable steel book-stacks have 
been installed for some years in the old Iron 


Library, but these have been moved forward 
transversely, while in the new reoms the book- 


stacks are designed, on a system more economi- 
eal of space, to slide lengthwise along their 
rails. The supplementary rooms are 36 feet 
wide, and their length is, respectively, 62 feet 
and 55 feet. The four floors will allow of the 
reception of 1,100 book-stacks, and a beginning 
will be made in the installation of these and the 
removal of books from the northwest quadrant 
of the Iron Library in September. The floors 
have been connected by a steel and concrete 
stairease, and an electric lift will carry books 
and attendants from floor to floor, while upon 
the ground level room has been found to pro- 
vide a new study for a deputy-keeper. Panel 
radiators have been placed in the reveals of the 
windows, and the windows themselves have been 
glazed with plate-glass divided by small squares 
of wire, so as to avoid the risk of large frag- 
ments falling inwards in case of fire. 

It is hoped that the book-stacks will all be 
installed and the northwest quadrant of the 
Iron Library emptied of its books by the end 
of January. The area of the Iron Library is 
to be extended by the absorption of the ear- 
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riage-way on the western side, and new walls 
built, which will contain four stories instead of 
the present three, and will be strong enough to 
carry two more stories in the future. All the 
work so far completed has been done without 
removing books even temporarily beyond the 
call of the reading room, or of the staff engaged 
on the compilation of the new British Museum 
catalogue, and it is intended that the shifting 
of books from the old buildings to those recon- 
structed shall continue without interrupting the 
service of the museum. 


TEACHERS OF PORTO RICO ATTEND- 
ING SUMMER SCHOOLS 

Forty per cent. of the 4,500 active school 
teachers of Porto Rico are attending school this 
summer, according to Dean J. J. Osuna, of the 
College of Education of the University of Porto 
Rico. As reported in the New York Times, 
these teachers and others are to be found in the 
summer schools of the university, the Centr: 
High School, San Juan, and at similar schoc 
at Caguas, Ponce and Mayaguez. 

Latest reports on enrolments at these vario 
schools show more than 2,600 in attendam 
At the university at Rio Piedras there are mo: 
than 1,200 students—fully 1,000 of them tea 
ers in the island publie schools—while at tne 
Central High School there are 900. The Caguas 
Summer School has 200, and Ponce and May 
guez each have 150. At Rio Piedras the sch 
is under the direction of the university. Else- 
where the courses are being directed by the ex- 
tension service of the Department of Education. 

Both at the university and at the Central 
High School enrolments were greater than ex- 
pected and at the last moment additional teach- 
ers were employed for the summer term. 

In part, at least, the record attendance at *» 
summer sessions this year is attributed t« 
fact that teaching requirements are more 
acting than formerly and there is a desire on 
the part of teachers now employed in the pub- 
lie schools to come up to the newly-established 
professional requirements, while those who ¢ 
not yet qualified for teaching certificates —.ust 
meet the new standards before they may seek 
appointment. 

Not all the summer students at the university 
are school teachers. There are a good many 
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who are either trying to get ahead with their 
college work or else are trying to make up past 
deficiencies. All those in attendance, however, 
are students of college grade. 

English and Spanish classes have the largest 
enrolments. What might be called professional 
subjects for the teacher-student group also are 
in great demand, including introductory educa- 
tional and vocational education courses. 


THE POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL 
SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL AND 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

In accordance with the agreement between 
the New York Post-Graduate Medical School 
and Hospital and Columbia University, effective 
on July 1, by which the former became the 
Post-Graduate School of Medicine of Columbia, 
an administrative board of post-graduate 
studies in medicine has been established on 
which will be represented members of the gov- 
erning body of the university, the undergradu- 

.te medical school and the post-graduate school 
* medicine. 
Under the terms of the affiliation, this board 
ill have general oversight and control of all 
_, ost-graduate instruction in medicine offered by 
he university, whether at the Medical Center, 
.@ Post-Graduate Medical School or elsewhere 
in the city, and is constituted as follows: Dean 
Willard C. Rappleye, chairman, Dr. Linsly R. 
“illiams, Dean Howard Lee McBain, Director 
ames C. Egbert, Dr. Walter W. Palmer, Dr. 
James W. Jobling, Dr. Frederick Tilney, Dr. 
Arthur F. Chace, Dr. Herman O. Mosenthal, 
Dr. Howard F. Shattuck, Dr. Edward H. 
Hume, Dr. Harry S. Dunning, Dr. Lewis F. 
Frissell and Mr. Frank D. Fackenthal. 

Dr. Edward H. Hume has been appointed di- 
rector and Dr. Alan R. Anderson associate 

ctor of the New York Post-Graduate Medi- 

School. 

“his incorporation of the New York Post- 
Graduate Medical School into the teaching sys- 
tem of Columbia University as its post-graduate 

‘ol of medicine, distinct from the under- 
&§ Juate school, carries into fruition, after 
some forty-nine years, the ambition of the seven 
founders of the Post-Graduate who resigned 
from the faculty of the New York University 
upon the refusal of the trustees to grant them 
4 separate building for post-graduate instruc- 
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tion and, early in the year 1882, organized the 
present New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital. 

Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa, first president of 
the institution he helped to found, in his in- 
augural address in November, 1882, pointed out 
that while temporarily undertaken in an inde- 
pendent institution, this type of medical edu- 
cation rightly belonged with other forms of 
professional instruction within a university, 
and closed with the forecast, “the time will 
come when this institution will be included 
within a great university.” 


SURVEY OF TEACHER-TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 

Tue Office of Education in its biennial sur- 
vey of teacher-training institutions shows that 
the total receipts of all the teacher-preparing 
institutions in the United States more than 
doubled during the decade. The income from 
states, cities and counties advanced from $19,- 
670,253 in 1919-20 to $43,240,309 in 1927-28, 
a gain of $23,570,056, while the receipts from 
all sources increased from $31,395,389 to $70,- 
016,988, the gain being $38,621,599, or 120 per 
cent. The average receipts per individual in- 
stitution were $91,532 for 1919-20, as compared 
with $229,564 for 1927-28. 

The difference in amount of receipts in the 
ease of single institutions is very great, rang- 
ing in 1930-31 from surprisingly low sums to 
as high as $904,000, the total operation and 
maintenance income of the school at Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. The next largest incomes for oper- 
ation and maintenance are reported by Western 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
with $901,400, and State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan, with $874,155. 

Expenditures for construction of new build- 
ings and other capital outlay have increased 
steadily during the decade. The largest amount 
expended by any individual school for capital 
outlay was $176,675 in 1919-20. More than a 
score of teachers colleges expended amounts in 
excess of this sum in 1930-31 when there were 
at least three institutions that reported expen- 
ditures of more than $40,000 for permanent 
improvements. 

The chief source of income of state teacher- 
preparing institutions is from public taxation. 
More than three fourths of the income of typi- 
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eal state teachers colleges is provided by the 
state. About one fifth of the income is from 
student fees and similar institutional collec- 


tions. The remainder, a comparatively small 


percentage, is secured from permanent endow- 


ments, local taxation and federal funds. 

While no significant changes are noted in the 
relative proportions of income derived from 
different sources during recent years, the 
amount of state support given to-day is in dis- 
tinct contrast to that afforded early in the his- 
tory of teacher preparation when this function 
was regarded largely as a private enterprise. 

The assumption by the state of the responsi- 
bility and function of teacher preparation, in- 
volving also its support, constitutes one of the 
most significant chapters in the history of this 
basie educational activity. 

According to the survey the full effects of the 
economic depression existing at the close of the 
decade have not yet been felt by teacher-pre- 
paring institutions. Reduced receipts from tax- 
ation, however, are general and a growing num- 
ber of institutions may be forced temporarily 
to curtail their programs. It is anticipated 
that such curtailment will not be permanent 
except where local conditions already render 
some fundamental readjustments advisable. 


SCHOOL FINANCE AND THE STATE 

Tue failure of states to make adequate pro- 
vision to meet mounting costs of an educational 
program due to high standards set up by the 
states is throwing a heavier burden on the local 
school taxing units, according to a survey of 
the Federal Office for Education. 

States actually show a tendency to bear less 
of the cost than formerly, the report brings out. 
New standards for which the states are respon- 
sible, such as introducing longer school terms, 
extending the compulsory school attendance age, 
and raising the teacher qualifications, have re- 
sulted in increased expenditures locally. 

Failure on the part of law makers to make 
adequate provision to meet the mounting costs 
of the educational program results in throwing 
a constantly heavier burden on local school tax- 
ing units. Publie schools of 7 states received 
40 per cent. or more of their revenue in 1917-18 
from state sources, whereas this was true in only 
2 states in 1927-28; those of 11 states received 
30 per cent. or more in 1917-18, but the schools 
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in only 9 states received. as much in 1927-28; 
those of 23 states received 20 per cent. or more 
in 1917-18 and of 21 states in 1927-28; those 
of 34 states received 10 per cent. or more in 
1917-18 and of 35 states in 1927-28. Some 
state funds were provided for the public schools 
in all states both years. The median per cent. 
in 1917-18 fell between 19.1 and 17.7, while in 
1927-28 it fell between 16.9 and 16.2. 

The general trend downward in.percentage of 
total public-school expenditure derived from 
state sources continued during the biennium 
1928-1930 in most states, but in a few the per- 
centage increased. 

That the general property tax has been over- 
worked as a source of revenue is an accepted 
truism to-day. Since localities depend chiefly 
on this type of tax for their revenue and since, 
as has been pointed out, localities have borne 
the brunt of the burden of increased school 
costs, there is an imperative need for states in 
their process of raising revenue to tax other 
forms of wealth if localities are to be relieved. 

Accordingly, much study concerning new 
sources of wealth and new types of taxes is in 
evidence. Financial surveys and investigations 
by legislative and other important committees 
have been made during the decade in practi- 
cally all states with the view of bringing about 
improvement in taxing systems. 

Such investigations were under way in more 
than one half the states during the biennium 
1928-1930. Reports and recommendations of 
most of these were placed in the hands of the 
1931 legislatures. 

THE TEACHER RETIREMENT FUND IN 
MINNESOTA 

Minnesota has secured a new retirement 
fund law which is a revision of the first and 
present act passed in 1915. This subject has 
been brought before each legislative session for 
ten years but has never reached a vote until 
1931. Had there not been the present law on 
which to base a revision, any attempt at an 
original statute in these days of stress and un- 
rest would have been futile. The new law, 
passed at the legislative session that closed on 
April 22 and signed by the governor on April 
25, repeals the present inadequate law and be- 
comes effective on August 1 of this year. 
Briefly, its main provisions are: 
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(1) Payment by member-teachers of 5 per cent. 
of the annual salary, no part of a salary above 
$2,000 being counted. 

(2) Teachers under 25 years are exempt until 
reaching that age, but may join under the age 
of 25. 

(3) All teachers employed this year in the 
schools of the state, to which the act applies, may 
join but are not required. The law is applicable 
to public schools, except for three main cities 
which have their own local funds; it covers the 
six state teachers colleges, county superintendents 
and the State Department of Education. 

(4) ‘‘Arrears’’ may be paid, in part or whole, 
basis being 5 per cent. of average salary for the 
latest five years. The state assists on arrear pay- 
ments for years in excess of fifteen on a graduated 
plan. 

(5) To retire, the member must teach 30 years 
or have attained age 55. Option is then given be- 
tween a life annuity or one for term of 15, 20, or 
25 years. The annuity is such sum as the mem- 
ber’s ‘‘savings,’’ principal and accumulated inter- 
est, will purchase. The state matches this annuity. 
Disability retirement is granted after 15 years. 

(6) On ceasing to teach prior to retiring, the 
member may withdraw all payments with interest. 
Similar option is offered on retiring. 

(7) Present annuitants, those retired under the 
1915 act, will be continued for life and receive 
the sums now being paid to them. 


This is the only general educational act passed 
in Minnesota this year. The Minnesota Educa- 
tion Association and trustees of the present 
fund, with the State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion were the sponsors of securing enactment. 


THE CHILD EDUCATION SECTION OF 
THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
THE National Safety Council has organized 

a child education section corresponding to the 

other sections of the council dealing with in- 

dustrial and publie safety problems. 

There are already seven hundred school mem- 
bers affiliated with the council, and these will 
form the nucleus of the newly organized section. 
It is hoped that at least one executive from 
each school system will eventually become affili- 
ated. Dr. Randall J. Condon will serve as 
chairman of the child education section and Dr. 
Thomas W. Gosling, of Akron, as vice-chair- 
man. There will be committees on elemen- 
tary edueation, secondary education, vocational 
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schools, program and membership. The activi- 
ties of the section group themselves under two 
heads, exchange of experience and supervisory 
service and publication service. As these va- 
rious committees carry on their work they will 
issue reports and studies from time to time 
which will be available to school members. 

The first meeting of the child education 
section will be held in connection with the 
twentieth annual Safety Congress, to be held 
in Chicago from October 12 to 16. The topics 
for discussion at the education sessions at the 
Hotel Stevens follow: 


Wednesday morning, October 14, at 9:30 a.m. 
General Meeting: Chairman, Dr. Thomas W. Gos- 

ling, superintendent of schools, Akron, Ohio. 
The Problem of Safety Brought up to Date. 
Round Table: 

How can we Apply the Safety Recommendations 
of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection to the Schools? 

Safety Education Luncheon. 


Wednesday afternoon, October 14, at 2:00 p.m. 


Group conferences have been arranged in order to 
provide opportunities for informal discussion. 


Group I: Successful Experiments in Teaching 
Safety to High School Students. 
Group II: Constructing a Course of Study for 
the Elementary School. 
General Meeting: Chairman, William J. Bogan, 
Chicago Public Schools. 
The Challenge of Safety Education: 
What Can Safety Contribute to Education? 
What Can Edueation Contribute to Safety? 
The Place of Safety in the Progressive School. 


Thursday morning, October 15, at 9:00 a.m. 
Round Table: 

Organized Safety Activities for Boys and Girls. 
Ten-minute Discussion. 
Source Material for Teachers: 

Traffic Safety. 

Safety and the Steam Railways. 

Fire Prevention. 


During the eight-year period from 1922 to 
1929, accidental fatalities to persons of all ages 
mounted from 76,420 to 98,258—an increase of 


almost 29 per cent. In the same period deaths 
of children under 15 decreased 2.3 per cent. 
Since about 1924, when child safety work be- 
gan to receive special emphasis, actual de- 
ereases in child fatalities have oceurred, in spite 
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of the increasing number of children exposed. 
Entire eredit, of course, ean not be given to the 
work in the schools. Cities have been attacking 
other angles of the problem by providing play- 
grounds and recreation centers, and more ade- 
quate traffic safeguards. The natural ability 
of children to adjust themselves quickly to dan- 
gerous situations is another factor to be con- 
sidered. 

The student accident reports submitted by 
schools to the National Safety Council yield 


some interesting figures. At present schools 





Dr. Eart B. McKIntey, director of the 
School of Tropical Medicine of the University 
of Porto Rico, who was recently appointed dean 
of the School of Medicine at the George Wash- 
ington University, will take up his work on 
September 1. 

Mrs. Epitn Foster Furnt, professor in the 
department of English of the University of 
Chicago, has resigned as chairman of the Wo- 
men’s University Council to become director of 
the organization and administration of work in 
English composition in the college under the 
reorganization plan. Mrs. Flint has been suc- 
ceeded, temporarily, as chairman of the council 
by Mrs. Adeline deS. Link, assistant professor 
of chemistry. She has served as dean in the 
Colleges of Arts, Literature and Science since 
1925. 

Proressor GrorcE H. Sasine, of the Ohio 
State University, has accepted a eall to Cornell 
University as professor of philosophy. 

Dr. A. B. Woure, formerly of the Ohio State 


University, has accepted a position as professor 
of economies at the University of California. 


Proressor U. G. MircHetu, of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, has been appointed head of the 
department of mathematics, succeeding Pro- 
fessor C. H. Ashton. 


Mr. JEAN Heprarp has been appointed pro- 
fessor of architectural design at the College of 
Architecture of the University of Michigan for 
the next academic year. 


Mr. THomAs ARKLE CLARK, for thirty years 
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and school systems with a total enrolment of 
more than 400,000 students are keeping records 
and reporting their accident experience. Dur- 
ing one four-months period a total of 2,973 
accidents was recorded with an average time 
lost from school of 2.8 days per accident. 
Eighteen of these resulted in death. More ac- 
cidents happen to children in their homes than 
at or going to and from school, indicating how 
important it may be, from the school’s point 
of view, to carry over safety lessons from the 
classroom to the home. 






dean of men at the University of Illinois, has 
retired. 


Dr. Harvey A. Wooster, head of the depart- 
ment of economics at Oberlin College, has been 
named director of studies to be made by a 
special Ohio State Commission on the Stabiliza- 
tion of Unemployment. 


Dr. P. E. McNatu, of the department of 
economics of the Wisconsin College of Agricul- 
ture, has been chosen by the Wisconsin Railway 
Commission to represent the state’s agricultural 
interests at the hearing on the railroads’ pro- 
posed rate increase, to be held early in 
September. 

Dr. W. S. Taytor, dean of the College of 
Edueation at the University of Kentucky and 
a member of the Kentucky State Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Board, has been appointed a member of 
the education committee, International Society 
for Crippled Children. 


Proressor J. H. Herriort, of the Spanish 
department of the University of Wisconsin, 
who recently obtained a fellowship from the 
American Council of Learned Societies, will 
spend next year in Spain studying an Ara- 
gonese text of Marco Polo. 

Dr. C. E. GEHLKE, professor of sociology at 
Western Reserve University, will be absent on 
leave during the first half of the academic year 
to permit him to give his time to preparation 
of a report for President Herbert Hoover’s 
Commission on Social Trends. Professor E. H. 
Sutherland, of the University of Chicago, will 
collaborate with Dr. Gehlke in the work. 
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Tue American Council of Learned Societies 
will be represented at the Second International 
Congress of Linguists at Geneva, which will be 
held from August 25 to 30, by Professor George 
M. Bolling, of the Ohio State University; Carl 
D. Buck, of the University of Chicago, and 
Franklin Edgerton, of Yale University. The 
council will be represented at the Eighteenth 
Congress of Orientalists meeting at Leyden 
from September 5 to 12, by Mr. Mortimer 
Graves, assistant secretary of the council; Mr. 
Arthur W. Hummel, Library of Congress, and 
Professor William F. Albright, the Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

Dr. L. J. RicHarpson, director of the Uni- 
versity of California Extension Division, has 
returned to the university after a year spent in 
Europe studying adult education methods and 
conditions. 


Dr. Jesse H. Wuirs, president of James 
Millikin University, gave the commencement ad- 
dress at the close of the summer session in the 
University of Kentucky, on August 21. 


Dr. JonN Wituiam Dickman, president of 
Upper Iowa University, died on August 22. He 
had been connected with the university for forty 
years, becoming its president in 1928. 


Dr. L. Peart Boaas, professor of education 
at Athens College, died at Pasadena, California, 
on August 15, at the age of fifty-seven years. 


Miss Mary Erra pE VANNA, principal of the 
Centre School in New Canaan, Connecticut, 
since 1926, died on August 21, at the age of 
fifty-six years. 

Tue first National Congress for Social Ser- 
vice for children in Argentina will be held in 
Buenos Aires from September 20 to 26, 1931. 
The president of the congress will be Dr. G. 
Araoz Alfaro, president of the National De- 
partment of Hygiene. 


THe American Voeational Association will 
hold its annual convention at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania from December 9 to 12. President 
George J. Ryan, of the New York City Board 
of Edueation, is chairman of the general com- 
mittee in charge. 

ScHooL. attendance and pupil adjustment 
officers of New York State held a five-day con- 
ference under the auspices of the Graduate 
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School of Education from July 13 to 17. Prob- 
lems of school attendance were discussed in in- 
formal talks and meetings. Professors Riverda 
H. Jordan, Rolland M. Stewart and Julian E. 
Butterworth were on the committee in charge 
Professor Butterworth wel- 
comed the delegates. Professor Jordan spoke 
on “The Home and School Relations of the At- 
tendance Department.” Officials of the State 
Department of Education were also present. 


of arrangements. 


Tue sixth annual Industrial Training Con- 
ference at Rutgers University, attended by New 
Jersey plant executives, will be held on Sep- 
tember 10 and 11. The two-day program has 
been prepared to accord with a recent analysis 
by the Rutgers extension director indicating 
that educational budgets for the coming year 
in large corporations will suffer no curtailment. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE has inaugurated the 
new degree of doctor of modern languages, ac- 
cording to the Boston Evening Transcript. The 
requirements for the new D.M.L. are rigid. 
They include a year’s work in a foreign coun- 
try, residence at Middlebury College equivalent 
to five-year courses, teaching one year under 
supervision, final oral examination conducted 
in the major language by native faculty mem- 
bers covering phonetics, pedagogy, literature, 
philology and stylistics, a minor language tested 
by an oral and written examination and a 
speaking knowledge of German. 


THREE recent school elections in a single 
county of South Carolina are regarded as sig- 

fieant. The constitutional six months’ school 
term, heretofore supported by the counties with 
state aid, has now been taken away by the 
state, with the counties bearing one fourth in- 
stead of three fourths of the cost. Extended 
terms are maintained by districts through 
taxes voted by the electorate. The last legisla- 
ture reduced the number of petitioners neces- 
sary to call an election to remove such a tax 
from 50 to 25 per cent. of the electorate. In 
Wake County, which contains the state capital, 
three such elections have been held and in each 
of them the tax was retained by a large ma- 
jority. 


THE Board of Education of Detroit has called 
upon 100 married teachers to take a year’s 
leave of absence without pay. 


The move is 
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part of a $1,300,000 economy program. All 
those requested to take a leave are wives of 
men employed in the school system. 


Wuite the regular summer session at Colum- 
bia University has closed after a record enrol- 
ment of 14,016 students, a few are remain- 
ing to follow special inter-session courses. In- 
cluded are 200 teachers, principals and super- 
intendents taking advanced courses in education 
under the direction of Dr. Lester M. Wilson, 
professor of education at Teachers College and 
One 
group of students, preparing to teach in the 
Philippines, Germany, the Orient and other 
foreign countries, is making an intensive study 


an associate in the International Institute. 


of the organization and administration of state 
and local schools in America. Students in the 
course on “Research in European Edueation” 
are carrying on special investigations in this 
field, in addition to attending four lectures a 
week on significant contributions being made by 
European schools to the field of education. 


AccorDING to the Journal of the American 
Medical Association the department of public 
health of Toronto offered immunization against 
diphtheria by the use of “toxoid” to the school 
children of the city from December, 1926, to 
A systematized record was kept of 
all notifications of diphtheria cases together 
with tallies when the immunization was given. 
Among 36,189 school children passing through 
the hands of the toxoid team, 8,980 received no 
toxoid, 1,386 one dose, 8,994 received two doces 
and 16,829 received three doses. The diphtheria 
rate, during the observation period of two and 
a half years during the campaign and fourteen 
months following completion of the campaign, 
was about 25 per cent. of the rate in children 
who did not pass through the records of the 
team. Among the 120 cases that did occur sub- 
sequent to coming under observation of the 
toxoid team, twenty-two were in the group of 
children who were given no toxoid and twelve 
occurred within one month of receiving the first 
dose of toxoid, four within one month of the 
second dose. In the 120 cases the case fatality 
was definitely less than in the cases occurring 
in the balance of the school population. This 
75 per cent. reduction in cases and 80 per cent. 
reduction in deaths in the whole group (with 


June, 1929. 
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about 90 per cent. reduction in cases with no 
deaths in those given three doses of toxoid) is 
said to have been obtained without producing 
one severe reaction. 

AccorDING to the New York Times, follow- 
ing a study tour of the United States under- 
taken by M. André Honnorat and M. Jean 
Branet, and after examining a general report 
that they presented to him, John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., presented to the University City of Paris, 
under date of July 17, 1928, a gift of $2,000,- 
000 for the construction of the building destined 
to offer to the students of its various founda- 
tions a common dormitory, with restaurants, li- 
brary, rooms for physical culture, lecture halls, 
banquet halls and conference halls. A detailed 
study of the plans of the building brought out, 
however, that to carry out the program drawn 
up by M. Honnorat and M. Branet, the gift, 
large as it was, would be insufficient. Mr. 
Rockefeller therefore invited M. André Hon- 
norat to come to New York in company with 
M. Lucien Bechmann, the architect of the Cité 
Universitaire. As a result of his conversations 
with them and with his counselors, Mr. Rocke- 
feller decided to increase his gift, donating three 
and a half million dollars in place of two mil- 
lion. 

THE London Times announces that in May of 
this year the French Embassy intimated to the 
British. Government that the Government of 
France had decided to allot annually as from 
November, 1931, the sum of 40,000 franes for 
five studentships with free tuition for British 
graduate students desirous of spending an aca- 
demic year at a French university. As a result 
of correspondence between the Foreign Office 
and the committee of vice-chancellors and prin- 
cipals, the Universities Bureau of the British 
Empire was charged with the duty of setting 
up a selection committee to choose the five stu- 
dents from among those nominated by the vice- 
chancellors of the Universities of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The committee consists of Sir H. 
Frank Heath, chairman, Professor Ernest 
Barker, Sir Henry A. Miers, Sir Theodore Mor- 
ison, Professor E. S. Prior, and Miss M. J. 
Tuke. M. L. E. Genissieux, director of the 
Office National des Universités et Ecoles Fran- 
caises, has consented to act as an assessor to 
advise the committee on university conditions in 
France. 
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DISCUSSION 


THE PLACE OF ADULT VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

WE are accustomed to regard organized edu- 
cation as a service for youth only, but the adult 
also has needs and rights which have been 
greatly neglected or ignored. The American 
public has centered its attention upon the edu- 
eation of youth largely on the theory that 
young people constitute our future citizenship. 
It has been the theory that if the youth is prop- 
erly trained, things will be improved in the 
next generation. Meanwhile, we have rather 
unconsciously assumed that it is too late or 
unnecessary to do anything for the present 
generation of adults. 

There is another reason why an interest in 
adult edueation has been delayed. It is perhaps 
best expressed in the common saying, “He is 
too old to learn,” or perhaps worse still, that 
“T am too old to learn.” It is true that children 
learn easily, especially when the teaching proc- 
ess is correct. However, the adult has certain 


advantages which he did not possess as a child. 


In the school of life, the adult has been “through 
the mill” and he has a background of facts and 
ideas which enables him to make a greater use 
of any new information obtained. Recent 
studies by eminent psychologists prove that we 
ean all learn long after we have left the halls 
of the public schools and colleges. It has been 
stated that “adults come to their full capacity 
to learn after life has given them the experience 
with which to learn.” 

As a result of these exploded educational 
theories and the trends in our social and eco- 
nomie order, there is developing in this country 
a genuine interest in all phases of adult educa- 
tion. The “machine age” has given the Ameri- 
can people time and additional facilities for 
learning. In addition, it has created many new 
problems of complex nature. That an adequate 
program of adult education will do much to 
help solve these problems is the growing belief 
of an increasing number of economical, indus- 
trial, social and educational leaders. 

One may rightfully ask, what need is there 
for a systematic program of adult education? 
Why should such a program include occupa- 
tional training? Why should the publie school 
assume any responsibility of providing for the 


educational needs of the adult citizenry? These 
are pertinent questions. 

There are at least two fundamental reasons 
why we need a systematic program of adult 
vocational education. The first is quite appar- 
ent when we but suggest the complexities of 
our modern civilization. 

Due to the development of science, invention, 
and the effect of the machine upon agriculture, 
commerce, industry and the home, our civiliza- 
tion is passing through a series of changes, the 
complexity of which is unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the world. Occupations are constantly 
changing in their demands and opportunities. 
Likewise, new occupations are arising making 
new demands. As we view the modern proc- 
esses of production, the methods of transpor- 
tation, the means of communication and the 
way we amuse ourselves, it appears as if there 
is no limit. We frequently wonder what is 
“Just around the corner.” 

The unemployment condition in this country 
points to a specific need for adult education. 
A large number of America’s idle workers are 
innocent victims of a “technological unemploy- 
ment” situation. By “technological unemploy- 
ment” we mean the displacement of men by 
machines, and mergers. Without an oppor- 
tunity to adjust themselves to new conditions 
and to the new demands of industry, many of 
these individuals will fall by the wayside and 
become idle parasites living off the work of 
others; or dependents, criminals and unneces- 
sary victims of the iron man. Society faces a 
new responsibility. We must provide a pro- 
gram of re-education which will assist these 
people to adjust themselves to new conditions, 
to acquire new skills and to return to useful 
employment. 

Such a re-educational program must be a 
continuous one. Charles Austin Beard, in 
speaking of these “dislocated soldiers of indus- 
try,” states that “adult education can not solve 
the problem of unemployment, technological or 
otherwise; but it has a function to discharge in 
our progressive society where new knowledge 
pours from laboratories, studies and workshops 
with bewildering rapidity, offering new powers 
and opportunities while altering historic occu- 
pations. That function is to make continuously 
available to all inquisitive adults a realistic 
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knowledge that furnishes a shield and a sword 
in the struggle for existence.” Vocational edu- 
cation will not solve unemployment, but unem- 
ployment can not be solved without vocational 
education. 

Adult education is the only kind of training 
which a large part of our people can receive if 
they are to be adequately prepared for the 
tasks of life. The United States Office of 
Education is responsible for the statement that 
of all of the boys and girls who enter the fifth- 
grade in our publie schools, two thirds never 
enter high school, and only 14 per cent. finish 
high school. It is evident that this large group 
of people who do not go on to school are inade- 
quately prepared to meet the economic and 
social problems of the present day. A program 
of part-time or evening school education would 
enable these people to increase their social and 
vocational efficiency. 

A review of the facilities which provide for 
our after-school training reveals that there are 
many valuable agencies which contribute to the 
educational needs of the adult portion of our 
population. It would be extremely difficult to 
name all of them. A partial list includes 
evening schools, college extension courses of 
varied nature, literary clubs, reading circles, 
libraries, churches, theaters, movies, art gal- 
leries, museums, magazines, newspapers, and 
the radio. 

A further study of these numerous agencies 
shows that a number are organized primarily 
for educational purposes; such as the evening 
school, the extension service and the public 
library. On the other hand, there are many 
agencies which are organized primarily for 
commercial or entertainment purposes but dis- 
seminate news and ideas to a large group of 
adults. The press, the movies and the radio 
are examples of this class. 

It is impossible to estimate to what degree 
each of these many agencies contributes to the 
welfare of our individual lives. However, it is 
evident that the great bulk of our adult popu- 
lation regeives after-school education in an un- 
organized and unsystematic manner. Where, 
then, may the adult turn in order that he may 
receive guidance and instruction which will 
enable him to bring order to his learning 
process? It is the growing belief of many that 
the answer will be found when the public 
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schools provide a well-organized program of 
adult education. Such a program must provide 
for the training of social as well as vocational 
efficiency. 

We have in this country an organized educa- 
tional machinery called the public school. It is 
to this typically American institution that we 
have been accustomed to look for systematic 
educational service. It has been built to serve 
the youth. At the present time it is probable 
that the majority of the teaching personnel is 
not equipped in the technique of adult educa- 
tion. Only in a limited way has the machinery 
been organized to train the adult. We hear 
much about the equalization of educational op- 
portunity. Many accomplishments have been 
made which have expanded the educational 
program horizontally in order that all youth 
may be served more efficiently. Is it not also 
logical that we may equalize educational oppor- 
tunity by extending the public school program 
vertically? Apparently the publie school could 
be organized so that the adult might have a 
place where he could receive systematic instruc- 
tion. At least much could be done to help him 
organize his learning process. 

Such a program has many proponents. As 
an example, Roger W. Babson, the statistician, 
addressed a group of industrial and educational 
leaders who were assembled in Boston only a 
few weeks ago. This meeting was held for the 
purpose of finding possible solutions to the 
present unemployment situation. Mr. Babson 
proposed that each community should establish 
a public employment clinic where the men out 
of work could register. Then during the period 
that the adult is out of work the public school 
plants could be used for night classes where 
he could improve himself in a trade or learn a 
new one. 

Someone stated that “to the sober eye of 
wisdom the vocations of men are like the walls 
of a building. Poorly built foundations will 
presently cause the distortion and crumbling 
of the upper walls and rooms, no matter how 
solidly and decoratively these may be con- 
structed. The man or woman who is not well 
grounded and secure in a good vocation can 
have at best only insecure and disordered foun- 
dations for his culture, his religion, his political 
cooperation, his good fellowship or his family 
life.” 
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It is evident, therefore, that the successful 
solution of our problems and the future of our 
nation demands a well trained citizenry. Doro- 
thy Canfield Fisher suggests the answer in her 
little book “Live or Perish” when she states, 
“All thoughtful people have been reached in the 
last decade if not sooner, by a conviction of the 
folly of imagining that enough education can 
be crammed into the years when youth sits in 
the classroom. . . . Everyone who observes at 
all has realized that the necessary intricacies of 
a great modern country can not be maintained 
unless that country can depend upon a popula- 
tion which does a powerful amount of learning 
after school days are over.” 

There is an abundance of evidence which 
shows that adults will attend vocational classes 
when such educational opportunities are pro- 
vided. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929, more than one third of a million of people 
were enrolled in vocational evening school 
classes in the United States. This entire pro- 
gram was conducted by the public schools of 
the country under the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. 

That the adult citizens of Iowa are interested 
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in a program of adult vocational education is 
indicated by the fact that during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1930, over 6,000 men and women 
were enrolled in vocational evening school 
classes. It is also significant that this enrolment 
was double that of the previous year. Pre- 
liminary reports just received by the state board 
for vocational education indicate that the adult 
program for the present year will greatly exceed 
that of a year ago. 

In conclusion may I state that there are 
trends which indicate that our public schools 
will become, in not a far distant future, centers 
of adult education. These centers should pro- 
vide evening school classes where a banker, a 
day laborer, a clerk, a doctor, a merchant, a 
machinist or a truck driver might have an op- 
portunity to better equip himself for the neces- 
sities and the finer things of life. The greatest 
immediate return to a country comes through 
the efficiency of its adults. Therefore, an ade- 
quate program of adult education should pay 
big dividends. 

F. E. Moore 

State BoarD FoR VOCATIONAL 

EpucaTIon, DEs MoINEs, Iowa 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE EVOLUTION OF HEBREW ELE- 
MENTARY EDUCATION IN 
PALESTINE 
PALESTINE, although small in area and in 
population, is a country on which the interest 
of many cultured peoples is focused. The old 
national dream, cherished by generations of 
Hebrews and now growing gradually into a 
reality, of coming back to the beloved father- 
land and rejuvenating both it and themselves, 
has made that country the center experimental 

station in the world. 

By many people Zionism as a whole is looked 
upon as an experiment which can not yet be 
fully judged. This is not my own point of 
view for I am convinced of its ultimate success; 
however, this is not the place for discussing 
that problem. Whatever may be one’s opinion 
in the matter, one aspect of that movement, 
namely, the cultural, or, more precisely speak- 
ing, the educational one, is admittedly a striking 


achievement which deserves the admiration of 
all. 

Hebrew education in Palestine has proved to 
be very influential upon the cultural state of 
Jewry all over the world. What does its power 
consist of ? Of two important achievements: 

(1) Hebrew has become the sole language of 
instruction there, and from the school it has 
passed to the street and home, until it has 
reached its culmination in being recognized by 
the government as an official language of the 
country. 

(2) The secular subjects have become in 
Palestine an integral part of the curriculum. 

The first is one of the most wonderful results 
the Jewish national movement has already at- 
tained. Some think of it as almost a miracle. 
Hebrew had been a semi-dead language during 
many centuries. It was the language of prayer, 
but not of conversation. It has never ceased to 
live in literature, to be sure, and so has kept in 
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touch with human thoughts and feelings; fur- 
thermore, it has always served among Jewish 
people as the language of correspondence, even 
in business matters. Yet it has not been spoken, 
and has also kept a certain isolation from many 
developments of modern life, particularly the 
technical. Thus, about forty years ago, nobody 
could believe that some day this semi-dead lan- 
guage would be a modern living tongue, the sole 
vehicle of expression for many thousand chil- 
dren in Palestine and in other countries. This 
“miracle” has been performed chiefly through 
the endless endeavors of the first Hebrew schools 
in Palestine. 

It would take too long to tell in detail how 
this important achievement has been attained, 
but since it has played such a significant rdle in 
the history of the schools in Palestine a few 
words about it should be said. 

It was natural for the Zionistic movement to 
include in its sublime aspirations the revival of 
Hebrew, the symbol of that ancient glory and 
which the Jewish 
But even so, 


national creative 
people is attempting to regain. 
such a prompt happy solution of the problem 
as has been achieved was not expected. When 
first trials along this line had been made, they 
were a target for derision. Ahad-Haam, the 
greatest Hebrew thinker of our day, has 
strongly criticized the idea, considering it harm- 
ful to the intellectual growth of the children. 
He particularly assailed the teaching of science 
in Hebrew, for the language then lacked many 
(He later 


power, 


needed words and _ expressions. 
changed his view.) 

To a person interested in linguistic develop- 
ments there is nothing more fascinating than 
this heroic chapter in the history of education 
in Palestine. Dr. Isaac Epstein, one of the 
greatest Hebrew educators, and _ so-called 
“father” of the modern Hebrew school in Pales- 
tine, tells us in a most charming way about his 
first steps in creating the Hebrew elementary 
school with Hebrew as the sole language of 
instruction. He finishes his narrative as fol- 
lows: “About thirty-seven years have elapsed 
since those days, and comparing the smallest 
school now with the institution I presided over 


in those days, I admire the great distance we 


have passed.” 
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This successful outcome of the endeavors was 
due to the zeal of the first educators and new 
settlers in Palestine, who came from Europe 
with the firm decision to build a new life, based 
upon the old Hebrew culture. “Many a social 
group adopted the rule of imposing a fine upon 
its members when in the heat of discussion they 
slipped from Hebrew into German, Yiddish, 
French or Russian.” (“Recent Jewish Progress 
in Palestine” by Henrietta Szold, Philadelphia, 
The Jewish Publishing Society of America, 
1915. p. 128). 

Success, however, was also the result of a 
The Jewish people, owing to its 
dispersion, has been disunited into many 
“races,” the two most important being “Ashke- 
nasim” and “Sefardim.” The former are those 
Jews who live mainly in eastern and central 
Europe and in the New World, and have 
adopted the Yiddish, an offspring of German, 
as their spoken language; while the latter re- 
mained in the Orient and in some parts of 
Europe, and their spoken language, called 
“Ladino,” is of Spanish origin. There are many 
differences in the ideals and manner of life 
which mark the two parts of Jewry. The way 
of pronouncing the Hebrew letters is also dif- 
ferent, and there are two pronunciations; an 
Ashkenasian and a Sefardian. For example: 
“Hebrew” is expressed by the five-letter word 
nay. The word is pronounced “Ivrit” by 
the Sefardim, while the Ashkenasim call it 
“Tvris.” Due to many causes which can not 
be dealt with here, when the new Jewish settle- 
ment in Palestine was started about forty years 
ago, there were many Sefardim to be found in 
Jerusalem and other Palestinian cities. When 
the two Jewish races came in contact, they had 
no common language which both knew, except 
Hebrew, although their pronunciations differed. 
Thus the Hebrew language in the Sefardian 
pronunciation which prevailed and became the 
dominating one in the country, served as a 
bridge to unify remote brothers and to create a 
mutual understanding between them. 

The second important feature which gave 
Hebrew education in Palestine its vigor and 
vitality was concerned, as it was pointed out 
above, with the curriculum of the elementary 
school. From the pedagogical standpoint there 


social factor. 
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was no innovation in introducing the secular 
subjects into the curriculum, and the emphasis 
upon that fact would seem strange to an Ameri- 
ean or to people of other countries. Yet in 
Jewish life it was a real revolution. This is 
another result of the Jewish national movement. 
What were, and still are, the educational con- 
ditions for a Jewish boy or girl in Europe and 
America? They always wear, as it were, two 
garments, the one of a Jew and the other of a 
citizen. The Jewish child was, and is, a sacrifice 
to this painstaking duality. He gets his 
“human” education in the morning, while to- 
ward the evening he becomes Jewish and attends 
the Hebrew school where he is taught the lan- 
guage alone. This situation is an inexhaustible 
source of spiritual conflict, and may be con- 
sidered, in its deeper meaning, the chief cause 
for the national movement. It makes impossible 
the shaping of an integrated Jewish personality. 
The Hebrew school in Palestine removed this 
situation completely. It functions in the same 
way as schools in other countries do. The child 
there is not placed between two worlds, but lives 
a sound natural life in his own small milieu in 
which the entire world is reflected. 

These two features in Palestinian schools have 
brought about a marvelous growth of the He- 
brew Sehool in Palestine and have given birth 
to further developments of particular view- 
points, according to the different types of the 
Jewish population. 

Three main streams of development are now 
becoming evident in the Hebrew educational 
system in Palestine.t They are: 


(1) General 
(2) Mizrahi (representing the religious element) 
(3) Labor. 


Each of the above has its own schools, the 
budgets for which are covered by the Zionist 
organization. “The following table shows the 


‘Many agencies are developing educational 
activities in Palestine, but the most important 
are these two: The Government and the Zionist 
organization, the former being concerned mainly 
with the education of the Arabs, and the latter of 
the Jews. As the name of this paper implies I 
am not dealing with the schools designated for 
the non-Jewish population; furthermore, the dis- 
cussion is confined to the educational system of 
the Zionist organization alone, since other schools, 
pott palie and private, have been much influenced 
y it, 
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comparative distribution of the three types of 
schools for the current year 1928-1929.” 
(Edueational Year-book of the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1928, published 1929, p. 185.) 








No. of 
full-time 
teaching 

posts 


Per cent. 
pupils of 
Total 


No. of 
pupils 


No. of 
schools 


12,000 63 
5,977 31 
1,272 6 


19,249 100 





General ... 123 413 
Mizrahi ... 58 185 
Labor .......... 46 64 

Total ... 227 662 





I should give some information about the 
curricula of these schools and the philosophy 
underlying them, but for the sake of greater 
clearness I think it worth while and necessary 
first to trace briefly the evolution of elementary 
education in Palestine from its very beginning. 

It has already been stressed above that the 
language problem was an overwhelming one in 
the first period. The school then presented a 


sharp contrast to real life, but not to the 
aspirations of the best element of the popula- 


tion. Hebrew was not spoken by the parents; 
and the school, which tried to teach the subjects 
in Hebrew, was thus circumscribing the pupils’ 
thought and therefore was unsatisfactory to 
them. The necessity of opening a “prepara- 
tory” class for children 4 to 5 years old, with 
the sole purpose of preparing them in Hebrew 
speech, has thus arisen on the ordre du jour. 
“The pedagogical value of those ‘preparatories’ 
was negative. The whole work consisted in 
‘What is this?—This is a chicken,’ ete.; the 
older children were taught to write and to read, 
the teachers being young girls who had an 
‘education’ of four elementary grades and not 
any training in teaching” (from a Hebrew 
source). The purpose was nevertheless at- 
tained, and when those children afterwards 
entered the school, the teacher could speak to 
them about things and not only words. Thus, 
indirectly, those preparatory classes had a 
pedagogical value too. A few years later those 
classes expanded and took the form of a regular 
kindergarten, which since then has become a 
very important cultural factor in the life of the 
Jewish settlement in Palestine. 
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The schools, too, were on a very low peda- 
gogical level. Grading was done not according 
to the age and mentality but according to the 
knowledge of Hebrew. The teaching of arith- 
metic and science was Nobody 
thought of drawing, singing, physical education 
and manual work. Yet there was a continuous 
growth, and in the course of time much was 


very poor. 


improved. 

A turning point in the whole situation of 
elementary education was the foundation of the 
Association of Teachers in Palestine (1903). 
At first, this association was not largely con- 
cerned with the economic interest of the teach- 
ers, but it took the greatest interest in the 
pedagogical and administrative aspects of the 
schools. It elaborated a program to be followed 
by all the schools and they obeyed; it provided 
for better teachers (through an examination by 
the Central Committee of the Association). 
Since the teaching of science in Hebrew was an 
innovation, and the lack of a standard terminol- 
ogy resulted in great disorder, every one using 
his own terms, the Association established in 
Jerusalem an “Academy of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage” to decide about all the words and ex- 
pressions in use and to create new ones. 

A further step in the way of perfecting the 
pedagogical aspects of the school was the estab- 
lishment, by the Association, of “Kohelet”—a 
book-publishing concern with the purpose of 
providing text-books for the schools, and this 
was followed by many other important achieve- 
ments, such as summer courses for teachers, a 
pedagogical library, and finally a pedagogical 
magazine, which marked a new era in the his- 
tory of education in Palestine. The old epoch, 
characterized by emphasis on mere language, 
gave place to a new one distinguished by a 
policy of strengthening the education itself, a 
policy of making the school pedagogically 
sound. This movement had its influence upon 
the kindergarten too. 

Educational methods and procedure now be- 
same the chief concern of the teachers, and no 
longer was the fostering of the language their 
sole interest. And here we come to the split of 
the educational system. As long as the work 
was concentrated on the language there was 
more or less unison in the ranks of the teachers 


and the population. It was something like a 
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union sacrée in war time, when all the political 
factors are throttling their voices to share in 


the common cause. After this language fortress 
was conquered, and new educational theories 
sprang up, the divergence of opinions among 
different classes became conspicuous, and new 
ways of education were sought to fit their re- 
spective demands. The religious element was 
looking for a synthesis between tradition and 
modern education, and to this end established a 
new type of school which laid special emphasis 
upon religious matters, although they did not 
neglect the requirements of modern education. 
The labor class, on the other hand, which in 
Palestine represents the most intellectual and 
idealistic part of the population, had its social 
claims and tried to establish another extreme 
type of school. Thus the three types, given in 
the table above, came into existence. This dif- 
ferentiation became possible especially after the 
war, when the new political situation of the 
Jews and Palestine led to the formation, under 
the auspices of the Zionist organization, of a 
Department of Education for the Jewish popu- 
lation in Palestine which supplies the budgets 
of all those schools and provides for adequate 
supervision. 

The first task of the Department of Educa- 
tion (called in Hebrew: “Mahlekat Hahinukh”) 
was to formulate, after many consultations with 
the teachers, a definite program for the various 
types of schools. Here are two tables, taken 


TABLE I 
OFFICIAL TIME SCHEDULE FOR GENERAL SCHOOLS 








Classes or grades 











Subjects - 
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from the “International Year-book,” showing 
the respective schedules of the general type and 
of the Mizrahi type. The labor type has no spe- 
cial curriculum, its schedule being roughly re- 
lated to that of the general, although there is a 
difference in methods. 


TABLE II 
TypICAL TIME SCHEDULE FOR MIZRAHI SCHOOLS 








Classes or grades 


Subjects — — — a - 
Lt 23 £5 6 FS 

Prayers sie 6 6 sin 5 
Bible mete 183 2h F 6 
Ceremonies 2 2 
Mishna " Fs 5 
Talmud ence at 8 10 10 12 
Hebrew . a 8 5 444 4 
Moledeth sibsenateien o +t 
GUND oo cence re) 222 2 2 
NAGNYO REG Y cinco 222 2 8 
History ueeha — a ee oe 
Arithmetie hotest G 4-4 4 40a @ 4 
Calisthemics o.ccccccccmecseneee fa k- Bad 
Singing ......... 1 ey a 
Drawing .... i i- 
English 5 5 5 
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These tables show us that: 

(1) The Hebrew elementary school in Pales- 
tine is an 8 year course. 

(2) The Mizrahi school differs from the gen- 
eral type both in the number of hours per week 
and in the subject-matter taught. The emphasis 
is laid upon religion. More Bible is taught; 
Talmud and religious customs are added at the 
expense of some other secular material. 

(3) There are no assigned periods in the two 
lower grades (in the Mizrahi school this is true 
only in regard to the first grade), as those 
grades are the transition from the kindergarten, 
where the child enjoys complete freedom, to the 
definite curriculum of the upper school. In 
these first two years, reading and writing and 
some arithmetic are freely correlated with 
Anschauungsunterricht, which is the chief con- 


A NEW WOMEN’S COLLEGE 
A ore beautiful site for a school for women 
than that chosen for Bennington College, 
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cern in the third and fourth grades. Frequent 
trips usually serve as the point of departure for 
that instruction, as they do for Heimatkunde 
and nature study in other grades as well. The 
theories of Pestalozzi and his followers have had 
much influence on the teachers’ work in the 
lower grades. 

(4) The Bible receives much emphasis in the 
schools. This is not for the sake of religion, 
but is due to three main factors: 

A. National, the Bible being the precious 
monument of Jewish past glory. 

B. Linguistic, the Bible still remaining the 
most invaluable model of pure literary Hebrew 
in both form and style. 

C. Edueational, the Bible being in Palestine 
a realistic book which is readily grasped and 
felt, in spite of the distance of thousands of 
years separating us from the times of its crea- 
tion. 

The labor schools differ from the general type 
in their method of instruction and somewhat in 
their educational aims as well. While the gen- 
eral school is more or less the traditional school 
of Europe with its constant endeavor to improve 
methods of instruction, the labor school repre- 
sents the movement of revolutionizing the very 
heart of education. Teachers here try to run 
the schools according to modern theories of 
education. You find here some resemblance to 
the Arbeitschule, the children being engaged in 
supplying their own needs to a great extent. 
The schools being chiefly designated for the 
children of the working class, their tendency 
is to adapt their atmosphere accordingly. 

It would, however, be difficult to draw a line 
of demarcation between the two types of school, 
labor and general. There are indeed fundamen- 
tal differences in procedure and in tendency, but 
personal ability and preference still play a 
great role. As a rule, all the schools reveal a 
high level of ability and devotion, and after 
visiting them one can not help exclaiming: “It 
is not a school but a great family!” 

L. I. RrKuis 


ground for which was broken last Sunday, 
would be hard to find—or a more appropriate. 
The round, green Vermont hills over which it 
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will look; the near-by village, with its fine old 
white houses and sturdy Colonial memories; the 
whole tradition of Yankee simplicity and indi- 
vidualism which permeates the neighborhood, 
all fit in with the independent and adventurous 
spirit back of this experiment. 

The ground-breaking ceremonies took place 
in a barnyard, the big barn itself being an in- 
tegral part of the future college campus. Dr. 
William Rappard, who had come over from the 
Williamstown Institute of Politics to speak, 
said that he was reminded of some of the can- 
tonal meetings in his own Swiss mountains. 
The speakers—Governor Stanley G. Wilson, of 
Vermont; the new college’s president, Dr. Rob- 
ert Devore Leigh; Dorothy Canfield Fisher and 
others—talked from the base of an abandoned 
silo. The buildings, which are to be opened a 
year from now, will be dwelling houses in the 
New England tradition rather than cloisters or 
monuments borrowed from an older world and 
another age. 

Briefly, Bennington College is the outgrowth 
of the “progressive” schools—those, that is to 
say, which have discarded the more or less me- 
dieval intellectualist tradition for emphasis on 
the child’s whole personality, on direct ex- 
integrating education 
In admission require- 
student’s enthusiasm 


perience and formal 
with contemporary life. 

ments, in accent on the 
for and grasp of his work rather than on writ- 
ten examinations, even in such matters as the 
spacing between term times and vacations, 
Bennington will venture on various experiments 
and what some of the orthodox may even re- 


a vague program, necessarily 





gard as heresies 
and unfortunately, but an interesting one. 

To build a new college from the ground up 
is no simple task at any time, even with plenty 
of initial funds. President William Allan 
Neilson, of Smith College, spoke humorously 
at the Bennington ceremonies of the difficulties 
all women’s colleges face in wangling their 
share of available funds from the hard-boiled 
and ravenous men’s universities, and he men- 
tioned one great university which, during last 
year alone, had received in gifts a sum equal to 
all that Smith College had accumulated in its 
fifty-five years of life! One to fifty-five, Dr. 


Neilson said, just about measured the Amer- 
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ican man’s comparative indifference to the edu- 
cation of his daughters. The special difficulties 
which any new educational institution faces in 
such a year as this need not be pointed out. 

However that may be, the Bennington trus- 
tees did not start digging on their Vermont 
hillside until they saw their way clear to at least 
the start of the new school’s life. And their 
future work will not be cramped by the dog- 
matism and personal crankiness of the fairy 
godfather who occasionally blesses such enter- 
prises. The new college has enthusiasm on the 
part of its faculty and the more or less con- 
erete backing of an unusually well informed 
and alert portion of the public, and its progress 
will be watched with lively interest.—The New 
York Herald-Tribune. 


TESTING THE EXAMINERS 


THAT an examination may test those who 
draw up the questions rather than those who 
answer them is a fact illustrated in a ruling 
made this week by Dr. Charles H. Elliott, State 
Commissioner of Education of New Jersey. 
He has decided that a series of tests given last 
June by the Irvington school authorities to 116 
aspirants for teaching certificates did not con- 
stitute “an adequate instrument of the work ot 
the normal schools and can not be regarded as 
valid tests for the selection of teachers.” 

The Board of Education at Irvington esti- 
mated that it would need about twenty more 
teachers for the fall semester. In view of the 
large number of unemployed normal-school 
graduates the superintendent made the exami- 
nations unusually severe, a practice adopted by 
most examining boards when the number of ap- 
plicants for appointment as teachers is mark- 
edly in excess of the number of vacancies. In 
Irvington the p!an worked too well; not one of 
the 116 aspirants managed to achieve a passing 
mark. 

If it had been only the disappointed candi- 
dates who protested the incident might have 
ended there, but since most of the candidates 
were graduates of the state normal schools tax- 
payers, too, were aroused. Had they been pay- 
ing for the support of colleges and normal 
schools whose graduates could not qualify for 
certificates, or were the tests unfair yardstick: 
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for measuring the output of the training 
courses? A committee appealed to Dr. Elliott, 
whose deeision must be gratifying to all parties 


except those who prepared the examinations. 
It is the same sort of controversy which the 
New York City Board of Edueation has sub- 
mitted to Dr. Frank P. Graves, the Commis- 
sioner of Edueation. Last May a committee of 
the National Republican Club charged that 
graduates of the city’s elementary schools had 
made a lamentable showing in examinations 
which graduates of up-state schools were re- 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK! 
NOVEMBER 9-15, 1931 
AmeRICAN Epucation WEEK is a concerted 
effort on the part of teachers everywhere to in- 
crease the appreciation of the public for its 
schools. Beeause of its extensive observance, 
and the cooperation of many nationwide organi- 
zations, the interest of the press, the radio and 
the pulpit, it offers an effective means of begin- 
ning or strengthening a continuing program of 
interpreting the needs, aims and achievements 
of the schools. For ten years the interest in the 
observance of American Education Week has 
steadily inereased. It promises to become a 
creat national festival during which the Amer- 
ican people redevote themselves to the ideal of 
popular government based upon an enlightened 

citizenry. 

In the present trying economic conditions the 
schools need more than ever before the sympa- 
thetie cooperation and support of the people. 
Only a recognition of the significance of the 
schools will eause citizens to sacrifice last the 
education of their children, in communities 
where it is found necessary to reduce support 
for publie enterprises. The sponsors of Amer- 
ican Edueation Week have endeavored to make 
the 1931 program point to the significant ac- 
complishments of the schools. It is intended to 
help teachers in their efforts to maintain the 
present high standards of educational service at 
a time when every public service must be highly 
valued by the people if it is to receive continued 
effective support. 

‘Prepared by the Division of Publications of 
the National Education Association. 
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quired to pass; the inference it drew was that 
the city’s schools were inefficient. Officials of 
the school system denied the allegation; branded 
the tests as unfair, in view of the city’s ecur- 
riculum, and asserted that the method of scoring 
was faulty and inconsistent. The Board of 
Edueation requested Dr. Graves to investigate 
the “pedagogical efficiency” of the system. 
New York, however, moves more slowly than 


New Jersey in such matters. Dr. Graves plans 
to begin his inquiry next fall—The New York 
Sun. 


The general theme of American Edueation 
Week is “What the Schools are Helping Amer- 
ica to Achieve.” Nationwide cooperation in in- 
spiring the public with a renewed sense of the 
value of the schools through programs built 
around this theme will be of inealeulable aid in 
maintaining the gains made in recent years 
toward providing every child with a fair start 
in life. 

The Day by Day Topics 


Monday, November 9—Theme: What the 
Schools are Helping America to Achieve in 
Economie Progress. Show how edueation in- 
creases and refines human wants, making larger 
demands upon the products of industry and 
business. Show how schools help _ students 
select occupations for which they are best 
fitted because of their interests and abilities, 
and give training in vocations, helping industry 
and business effectively to staff and man large- 
seale operations. Point out the work of the 
schools in promoting ideals of honesty and 
ethies without which modern business could not 
be transacted. Show how the schools contribute 
to the stability of government without the pro- 
tection of which business and industry could 
not operate. 

Tuesday, November 10—Theme: What the 
Schools Are Helping America to Achieve in 
Child Health and Protection. The work of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, carried on under the direction of 
President Hoover and Secretary of the Interior 
Wilbur, has recently been completed. Many of 
its findings are now available for use in school 
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and community. They constitute a great 
charter of the rights of American childhood 
They should be in every 
This topie offers an 


to a fair start in life. 
city and school library. 
opportunity to familiarize the community with 
the epochmaking recommendations of the White 
House Conference. (Have citizens inventory 
the child welfare provisions of the entire com- 
munity in light of these recommendations.) 
Show what the schools do to protect children 
from poor health, exploitation and moral 
delinquency. 

Wednesday, November 11—Theme: What the 
Schools are Helping America to Achieve in 
Citizenship and Loyalty to Law. Visualize the 
schools as the great unifying force in American 
life. It is universal education which makes our 
widely separated people one in loyalty and de- 
votion to the flag and the constitution. Show 
how our schools encourage youth to emulate 
the lives of our country’s noblest characters; 
how they create a respect for our national aims, 
and inspire a sense of responsibility for per- 
sonal right, conduct and observance of law. 
Point out the dependence of a democratic form 
of government upon enlightened citizens. Ex- 
plain the work of the schools in teaching the 
privileges and duties of citizenship. 

Thursday, November 12—Theme: What the 
Schools are Helping America to Achieve in the 
Improvement of Rural Living. Farm life faces 
a reconstruction that is as fundamental as the 
industrial revolution. These far-reaching read- 
justments eall for the most capable leadership 
the nation can produce. Many of these leaders 
must come directly from the farm. Point out 
this challenge to the rural school to train farm 
youth for new needs and new conditions. Show 
what has already been done in spite of meager 
support. Agriculture is firmly based on the 
solid rock of human necessity. From the farm 
have come many of our great leaders in polities, 
business and the professions. Upon agriculture 
the whole world depends for food. Show why 
a fair start in life for the rural child should 
be of euncern to every citizen. 

November 13—Theme: What the 
Schools are Helping America to Achieve 
through a Higher Level of Intellectual Life. 
Point out the contribution the schools have 
mede to the welfare of the nation in even the 


Friday, 
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simplest and most common skills they teach— 
the ability to read and write. Education for all 
extends far beyond these fundamentals. Amer- 
ican citizens have attained the highest average 
intellectual life ever enjoyed by any nation. 
Show what this means in increased enrichment 
of living and the general advance of civiliza- 
tion. 

Saturday, November 14—Theme: What the 
Schools are Helping America to Achieve 
through the Enrichment of Adult Life. Since 
psychologists have shown that youth is not the 
only learning age, adults have applied them- 
selves in increasing numbers to study and the 
development of new skills. Increased opportu- 
nities for adults in night schools, in colleges 
and libraries have been the result. Show the 
growing significance to individual happiness 
and national welfare of facilities which enable 
adults to spend their constantly expanding 
leisure time in these worthwhile ways. Survey 
the adult education opportunities of your com- 
munity, and point out ways in which they may 
be improved and extended. 

Sunday, November 15—Theme: What the 
Schools are Helping America to Achieve 
through High Ideals of Character and Home 
Life. Plan the cooperation of home and school 
and church in inspiring noble character based 
upon high ideals and wholesome habits. Ideals 
and habits grow largely out of the environment 
in which people live. It is the privilege of 
home and school and church to promote the 
clean and elevating activities of community life. 
The churches will usually take the lead in earry- 
ing out this program, which may well be the 
theme for an entire Sunday service. 

The Division of Publications of the National 
Edueation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C., will send free 
to any teacher or school officer an outline of 
the program for American Education Week, 
with suggestions for carrying it out. The Divi- 
sion of Publications has prepared attractive bul- 
letins and posters to use locally during and 
previous to American Education Week. These 
may be obtained ready to use at the cost of 
publication and distribution, or they may be 
reproduced in school print shops or in other 
economical ways, and used in whatever Way 
local committees find most effective. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


EDUCATIONAL APPOINTMENTS AND 
POLITICAL APPLICATIONS 


THE extent to which partisan politics affects 
the selection of presidents of state institutions 
of higher education has been observed in vary- 
ing degrees by most of us, perhaps, but few of 
us have tried to extend our observation beyond 
the eases that incidentally come to our attention. 
A recent selection of a college official on what 
seemed to be purely political grounds prompted 
the writer to extend his observations. Although 
he suspected that political affiliation was a 
primary requisite for such positions in many 
states, he wanted to see exactly to what extent 
such was true. He wanted to know definitely 
what he already knew indefinitely. 

His procedure was simple. He went to the 
Office of Education Bulletin, 1931, Number 1, 
for the names of the heads of the state universi- 
ties and colleges, of the state junior colleges, 
and of the state teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools. He limited himself to the forty-eight 
states of continental United States. Only the 
names of present heads were noted; acting 
presidents and presidents emeritus were not con- 
sidered. Then the writer consulted “Who’s Who 
in America” for the political affiliation of each 
president or principal and also for the date 
when each entered upon his present position. 
With these data in hand, the writer went to 
“The World Almanac” for each year that a 
college head took his position and found the 
polities of the governor of the state at that 
time. No effort was made to learn the polities 
of any other officer or of the members of the 
boards of trustees of the various state institu- 
tions of higher education, or of the manner in 
which the trustees were selected. No effort was 
made either to see whether there was a change 
in the personnel of a board of trustees after 
the inauguration of a governor and before the 
selection of a college head. This study, then, 
instead of showing the extent of political in- 
fluence in the selection of presidents for state 
institutions of higher education, shows the 
extent of coincidence of political affiliation by 
the college heads and the governors of the states 
at the times of their selection. 

The results of the investigation in the first 
two references examined are shown in Table I. 
This table shows for the heads of the various 


types of institutions the number listed in 
“Who’s Who in America” and the number so 
listed who gave the data necessary for this 
study. 
TABLE I 
DaTA ON COLLEGE Heaps 








Listed in Educa- 


tional Directory 

Who in America’’ 
| Necessary data in 

‘*Who’s Who in 


Listed in ‘‘ Who’s 


America’? 





Universities and col- 
leges 


v2) 
7 Oo 


Junior colleges 
colleges 
and nor. schools 9! 30 


Teachers’ 


212 


Total 





Since only two heads of junior colleges were 
listed in “Who’s Who in America,” junior col- 
leges were dropped from further consideration. 
Only the 37 presidents of universities and col- 
leges and the 89 presidents or principals of 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools for whom 
the necessary data were available are consid- 
ered hereafter in this report. 

The more significant data of this study in 
coincidence are shown in Table II. In Table II 
are shown the extent to which the political 


TABLE II 
INCIDENCE OF POLITICAL AFFILIATION OF COLLEGE 
HEADS AND OF STATE GOVERNORS 





Not same party 





Same party 
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Democratic Governor and| 
Republican College head| 
Republican Governor and 
Democratic College head 


Democrat 
Republican 





Universities and 
colleges 

Teachers’ colleges 
and normal 
schools . 


ry 
w 
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affiliations of the college heads and of the gover- 
nors of their states at the times of their selee- 
tion coincide, the extent to which they differ, 
and the political parties involved. All gover- 
nors concerned were either Republicans or 
Democrats except one, who was a Progressive. 
But since this governor was a Republican before 
and after the short life of the Progressive party, 
he is considered here as a Republican. No 
college head was bold enough to classify himself 
as other than Republican or Democrat. 

With four fifths of the presidents or princi- 
pals of the state institutions of higher education 
being of the same political faith as the gover- 
nors of their states at the times of their selec- 
curious about individual 
states in the matter. <A detailed report would 
probably be tedious, but there are some states 


There 


tion, one might be 


especially which deserve consideration. 
were a number of states in which all the college 
heads included in this study were of the same 
political complexion as the governors consid- 
ered. Their at- 
tainment should not go unpublished. The states 
listed below are those that had two or more 
college heads of the same politics as the gover- 
different politics. These 
percenters.” 


These should be announced. 


nors and none of 


might be ealled the “hundred 
After each state named appears the number of 
state college heads included in the study, all of 
whom claimed the same polities as the governor. 


Democrat ‘‘ Hundred 
Percenters’’ 





Alabama California 


Arkansas Illinois 
Georgia Indiana 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 


South Carolina 


Maine 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Tennessee Pennsylvania 
Texas Wisconsin 
Virginia 

Total 


Total 


** Hundred Percenters’’ under 
alternating parties 
land 1 


2 and 2 


Arizona 
New Mexico 


Total 3 and 3 
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The following conclusions concerning the 
incidence of political affiliation of the heads of 
state institutions of higher education and the 
governors of the states at the times of the selec- 
tion of the college heads ean be deduced from 
the above data: 

(1) There is a coincidence of political affilia- 
tion of the governors and the college heads to 
the extent of four fifths of all cases for whom 
data were available, and there is practically no 
difference between the presidents of the state 
universities and colleges and the presidents or 
principals of the state teachers’ colleges and 
normal schools in this ratio. 

(2) The Republican party seems to enjoy 
more of this coincidence than the Democratic 
party. 

(3) Certain states, all located in the South, 
are responsible for most of the coincidence of 
Democrats. These states are “hundred percen- 
ters” in this regard. Certain other states, 
mostly in the Great Lakes region, are “hundred 
percenters” for the Republicans and are respon- 
sible for most of the coincidence for that party. 
Two states, the newest ones of the Union, are 
also “hundred percenters,” but the two major 
political parties share equally in the honors 
there. 

J. R. SHANNON 

INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
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CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
TEACHING. Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the 
President and of the Treasurer. Pp. vii+206. 
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CARR, WILLIAM G. and JoHN WaaGce. The Lesson 
Assignment. Pp. ix+98. Stanford University 
Press. $1.50. 
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